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Stereo-Photography 


L. A. GAREIS 


HE most beautiful and interesting 
aot. branch of photography has but few 
au| disciples among our amateurs and 

| professionals. The reasons why our 
324) photographers content themselves 
with substitutes produced by one-eyed cameras 
in preference to the genuine lifelike reproduc- 
tions obtainable with a stereoscopic instrument 
are probably the following: (1) The relatively 
higher cost of a stereoscopic camera; (2) The 
necessity of a special instrument in which to 
view the finished picture; (3) The erroneous be- 
lief that it is difficult and troublesome to pro- 
duce good stereograms. 

The first of the above objections can easily be 
overcome inasmuch as it is only a relative fact. 
Nowadays we see photographers spend $165 for 
a fine pocket-camera and twice that amount for 
a really first-class reflex with two shutters. The 
finest stereoscopic instrument can be purchased 
for $168, and very good instruments for about 
$65. The materials used are not any more ex- 
pensive than those needed for one-eyed pictures, 
so that no prospective stereoscopist has to fear a 
substantial outlay; there are stereo-outfits for 
any pocketbook! 

The necessity of using a special instrument 
(stereoscope) for viewing-purposes cannot be 
done away with altogether, it is true; but if one 
considers that a beautiful stereoscope is an 
ornament to any parlor, that the viewing of the 
transparencies or prints can be done in the 
easiest possible way and that the effect ob- 
tained is unapproachable by ordinary photog- 
raphy, no serious worker will object to this; on 
the contrary, it should induce the lover of the 
beautiful to indulge in this exquisite art. Al- 
though several methods are known to obviate 
the use of a stereoscope it will be better for the 
beginner to adhere to normal principles. 






Disregarding the complicated methods as not being 
within the scope of this article the Anaglyphs and the 
new method of Dr. Hess (March, 1914, Zurich, Switzer- 





land) will be interesting to amateurs. Anaglyphs are 
pictures reproduced in two complementary colors, 
green and red, placed side by side or superimposed, 
viewed through spectacles with a red and a green glass, 
so that each eye wili see only the respective picture. 

Dr. Hess uses a screen composed of microscopic 
lenses of cylindrical form of about 1 mm. focus. This 
screen is brought into contact with the stereo-negatives, 
which are printed in such a manner that the light- 
source is once at the left and once at the right. The 
screen will transmit rays of light in one direction only. 
If the pictures are printed upon the same sensitive sur- 
face, and the print viewed through the same screen, 
each eye will see only the respective picture, thus pro- 
ducing the plastic effect, which is really surprising. The 
process will be marketed, and it is to be hoped that 
after the war all accessories will be obtainable. 


As to the third “obstacle’— the apparent 
difficulty to obtain good stereograms — this will 
be dealt with in this little treatise by giving a 
short but concise explanation of stereoscopy, its 
nature and peculiarities. 

Stereoscopic photography is based upon the 
principles of “‘seeing with two eyes.” Place a 
round, labeled bottle of generous size about one 
yard away from your eyes in a central position 
and close the left eye. At once part of the left 
side will disappear and the bottle will lose its 
rounded appearance and look flat. Close the 
right eye and a similar illusion will take place, 
with the same impression of flatness, and part of 
the right side disappearing. Thus we understand 
that each eye sees a different picture of the 
same object, provided the latter be a “solid.” 
In order to arrive at the conception of “‘space,”’ 
we need two eyes seeing different pictures and 
uniting them to one; the plastic effect is thus 
obtained. Applying these rules to photography: 
If it is possible to produce the two pictures seen 
by the two eyes, all that is necessary to obtain 
a plastic effect will be to find some means to 
unite these two single pictures into one. The 
first part of this problem is carried out by using 
a camera with two lenses (or taking two pictures 
with one camera), whilst the unification of the 
two pictures thus obtained to one is accomplished 
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by special instruments called stereoscopes, by the 
method of Anaglyphs, by the Hess, or Ives, 
screen. 

From the above it will be understood that a 
stereogram will show us nature as we see it; not 
a flat “projection” in one plane, but plastic, 
rounded forms of persons, trees or objects. We 
‘an see the shady lane right before us, the 
spacious room as if we stood at its entrance 
ready to step into the familiar homestead; in 
short, stereoscopy furnishes us the means to 
reproduce nature as it is and not a mere image 
of it. To this add the possibility to use Agfa, 
Autochrome, Dufay, Paget or other color screen- 
plates, and it will be understood what stereoscopy 
really means; it is the noblest and most satisfy- 
ing branch in the photographic art. 

The prospective stereoscopist has but little to 
learn provided he masters his “‘one-eyed”’ 
axioms. The only difference of importance is in 
the selection of suitable subjects, and one could 
almost lay down the standard rule, “‘Choose 
subjects which you would reject with vour one- 
eyed camera.”’ Distant landscapes, mountain- 
scenery or subjects that are more than 300 yards 
away from your standpoint are unsuitable for 
stereograms, as each of your eyes will see the 
same picture. One can, of course, increase this 
distance considerably by taking two pictures 
from different standpoints, say ten yards apart, 
using telephoto-lenses; but the result will be 
unnatural. The plastic effect will be there, but 
the subject, say a mountain, will appear small 
and tiny, as it would present itself to a giant with 
a distance of ten yards between his two eyes. 
Hence, if a natural effect is desired, one has to 
remain within about 300 yards, using a separa- 
tion of lenses nearly equal to that of the human 
eyes. 

This does not mean that one has anxiously to 
avoid getting distant scenery into the picture; 
only that it should not be the principal subject. 
A tree, stone, person, underbrush, ete., in the 
foreground will generally improve the picture, 
as it will produce the plastic effect and make the 
difference in distances perceptible and obvious. 
Too much foreground never spoils a_stereo- 
picture; on the contrary, it improves the plastic 
appearance. 

As to the most suitable sizes, one has a great 
variety to choose from, the most popular ones 
being: 45 x 107 mm., 6 x 13 cm., 3} x 4} inches, 
9 x 12 cm., 10 x 15 cm., 9 x 18 cm. (the once 
normal stereo-size), 5 x 7 inches and 13 x 18 cm. 
These sizes were not selected at random, but have 
to comply with certain rules in order to avoid 
exaggerated perspective. Since the distance be- 
tween the two stereo-lenses should be about the 








same as the distance between the human eyes, 
one soon reaches a limit in suitable sizes. As will 
be noticed, several “normal” sizes are mentioned, 
yet invariably it will be better to choose a specific 
stereo-size, so as to obtain single pictures of 
square or almost square shape. Lenses of rela- 
tively short focus are a “conditio sine qua non,” 
as one never can get enough “depth.” No 
“*soft-focus”’ ideas, no fuzziness, can be tolerated. 
Sharp, crisp negatives with plenty of detail are 
to be striven for, and one must not forget that 
the pictures will be viewed through magnifying- 
glasses, bringing to light the sins of all soft-focus 
enthusiasts. 

The smallest size in the stereo-family is the 
45 x 107 mm., so much in vogue at present. Beau- 
tiful little pictures of surprising reality can be 
obtained on account of the lenses having the same 
separation as the normal human eyes (about 
65 mm.). The instruments used for this size are 
small and convenient to carry about and cheaper 
than larger ones of the same quality, though not 
low in price. 

It is very important to strive for exceedingly 
sharp negatives in such a small size, as the mag- 
nification of the viewing-lenses is considerable, 
so that spots, blemishes or poor definition in a 
fuzzy picture would spoil the general appearance 
of the stereo-view. The chief advantages of this 
size are: Cheap accessories; the possibility of 
using the very best materials at relatively little 
cost; convenience and unobtrusiveness of ap- 
paratus; natural perspective; ease in obtaining 
the materials at almost all the good supply- 
stores and, last but not least, the exquisite ap- 
pearance of the viewing-instruments arranged 
to take a great number of transparencies. For 
the amateur the 45 x 107 mm. size is ideal, al- 
though the serious worker who expects results of 
scientific value should choose rather the old time 
9 x 18 em. size, or, at least, not go beyond a 
plate of 13 cm. (53 inches in length). The 
greatest drawback of the smallest size is the 
difficulty to obtain perfect results with the mod- 
ern color screen-plates. The color-screen will 
make itself disagreeably perceptible in the stereo- 
scope. The same applies to paper prints, on ac- 
count of the texture of the paper, and the best 
results invariably will be those obtained with 
diapositive plates (transparency-plates). If 
color-plates or paper stereograms are desired, it 
will be well to choose subjects of generous size 
near the camera, so as to get a large picture. 

A very prominent worker and scientist (H. Kol- 
ster, Photographische Industrie, 1910, page 
1205) shows that the 45 x 107 mm. size fills all 
the requirements of a reliable stereogram. Per- 
sonally, I am inclined to give preference to the 
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6 x 13 cm. (about 2} x 5} inches) size. The sepa- 
ration of the lenses is well within the limit; the 
single pictures are large enough to yield exceed- 
ingly pretty contaci-prints upon paper; enlarge- 
ments can be carried up to 8 x 10 inches and 
higher, color-transparencies will not suffer be- 
cause of a prominent screen and _ paper-stereo- 
grams can be easily produced. Besides, most of 
the 6 x 13 stereo-instruments are fitted with a 
*“panoram-arrangement” that permits the use 
of one lens in the center of the whole plate. Beau- 
tiful panel-pictures or panorams can thus be 
produced. 

Larger sizes than the above will be appreciated 
by the scientist who desires a relatively large 
reproduction of the original, the portraitist and 
photographer of interiors—in fact, by all 
those who go after serious results. The principal 
advantage of the larger sizes is the small scale of 
enlargement used when viewing, the lack of 
necessity to cut off a considerable portion of the 
single pictures (a fact which oftentimes will 
make itself annoyingly felt to the user of small 
sizes) and the admirable adaptability of the 
transparencies or paper-prints to coloring, as 
well as the undisturbed use of Autochrome or 
other screen-plates. 

The instruments used for stereoscopy are just 
as simple to use as a one-eyed camera. A great 
variety of styles is at the disposal of the pro- 
spective stereoscopist. A reliable stereo-camera 
must fulfil the following requirements: Perfect 
parallelism of a rigid lens-carrier with the ground- 
glass plane; a shutter working in exact unison 
simultaneously on both lenses; simultaneous 
focusing and possibly diaphragm-setting device; 
lenses of relatively short foci, to ensure great 
depth, and, last but not least, a reliable leveling- 
device. These conditions are admirably complied 
with by the rigid or box-form stereo-cameras of 
square or Jumelle shape. The latter form of 
camera, introduced by the French makers, is 
the best possible, as it permits easy leveling. They 
are obtainable in all sizes up to 9 x 18 cm. at 
prices to suit all pocketbooks. Here we see the 
Richard Glyphoscope, 45 x 107 mm., with single 
achromatic lenses, an instrument arranged for 
taking and, by removing the shutter and dia- 
phragm-carriers, for viewing as well; price about 
$20 complete with case. The best camera, an 
instrument of the highest precision, for the 
smallest size, is the Voigtlinder Stereflectoscope 
with two F/45 Heliars and a third lens in the 
center casting a reflected image upon a top 
focusing-screen of the same size as the single 
stereo-picture. An excellent Sector shutter, a 
very convenient focusing-knob and _ exquisite 
finish make the camera one of leading value 


among its fellows. Other instruments of like pre- 
cision are: The Zeiss-Ica Polyscopes, in rigid or 
collapsible form; the Ernemann Stereo-Reflex 
cameras with focal-plane shutter and _ spring- 
raised mirror; the Monobloc (by Boucher, 
Paris), with panoram-device and special arrange- 
ment for convenient placing of yellow light- 
filters behind the lenses (very important for 
Autochrome-photography with a_ rigid-form 
camera); the Nanna camera by Suter and 
Boreux, in Basle (Switzerland); the Gaumont 
Stereo-Bloc Notes, rigid or collapsible, and many 
others not so popular on this side of the ocean, 
but of equal precision (Lechner Stereo-Reflex; 
Goldmann Mignon; Zionscope; Leroy Stereo- 
Panoram with revolving panoram-arrangement, 
etc., etc.). Lovers of the folding-type should in- 
variably choose the best, and prefer instruments 
of the Goerz Anschiitz type, with a fourfold sup- 
port of the camera-front, as this is the best 
guaranty for perfect parallelism and rigidity: 
The Goerz Stereo Vest-Pocket Tenax; Gaumont 
Stereo-Bloc Notes; Boreux Nanna; Ica Stereo- 
lette (supported at the base only, and constructed 
like the normal “English style” folding pocket- 
cameras, still very rigid and absolutely reliable). 
The above, with few exceptions, are obtainable 
in 6x13 cm. as well, with panoram-arrangement. 
The front-board can be pushed to one side so 
that one of the two stereo lenses is brought in 
the center of the instrument. The stereo-partition 
is simultaneously removed, or it can be removed 
by hand (Ernemann Stereo-Reflex 6 x 13 cm.), 
thus enabling the user to take the panoram or 
panel-pictures mentioned in a former paragraph. 

The amateur using larger sizes will have to 
lay even more stress upon the precision of his in- 
strument. While in ordinary stereoscopy a long 
extension is not required, it will serve the spe- 
cialist and scientist, and may come in handy 
with cameras having a panoram-arrangement, 
when single pictures are taken. For stereo- 
photography, a camera need not have any more 
extension than is necessary to take pictures 
about one yard from the camera. Here it must 
be remembered that there is a “near” limit as 
well as a “distant” one — the nearer the sub- 
ject draws to the camera, the greater will be the 
difference in the single pictures, until each lens 
will produce an entirely different picture from the 
other. To enable one to reduce the “near” 
limit to the smallest possible figure, the Zeiss- 
Ica Stereo-Klapp Palmos has an arrangement 
working in conjunction with the focusing-device 
which serves to decrease the separation of lenses 
the longer the extension gets, until the two lens- 
mounts come close together. This arrangement 
costs about $35, the Stereo-Palmos being the only 
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instrument furnished with this automatic device. 
The size of this camera is either quarter-plate or 
9x 12 cm. It is equipped with Tessars and a 
focal-plane shutter, and will take either stereos 
of about 2} x 31 inches each, or the full-size 
pictures as above. The complete instrument will 
cost about $165 in New York. Other excellent 
instruments for large stereo-sizes are: The Goerz 
Anschiitz Stereo-Panoram 9 x 18, 9 x 14, 8 x 16 
cm., ete.; the Steinheil 
Multo-Nettel with 


ness” being the result of seeing with both eyes, 
exceedingly pleasing effects can be obtained, 
where a one-eyed camera would yield but poor 
results. 

The positive process is quite simple. As a 
rule, transparencies or diapositives will be re- 
quired, on account of their suitability for coloring 
and rendering of fine detail. Before printing, it 
must be considered that the stereo-negative, as 
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film cameras of Kodak 
style are ready for the FRAME 
amateur. In fact, all the 
principal camera-man- 
ufacturers produce 
stereo-instruments. It 
should be remembered, 
however, that the ama- 
teur who can afford to 
do so should not hesi- 
tate to purchase the 
very best; only those to 
whom the bugbear of 
price is a serious con- 
sideration should resort 
to the various lens- 
prisms and tripod top- 
shifters which permit 
the making of stereo- 
pictures with a one- 
eyed camera. 
As soon as the stereo- » gd 
Picture not transposed. 
apparatus has been pro- tion, 2;%; inches. 
cured, the process will 
be found to be the 
same as in ordinary photography — selection of 
subject and forgetting your soft-focus craze, as 
already explained, until the time comes when the 
positive is to be made, if one only remembers 
that a sharp negative is needed and that a hard 
negative is better than a soft one. Thus we see 
that it will be better to expose for the lights and 
not for the shadows in most cases, especially in 
contre jour effects. The phenomenon of “‘bright- 
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NEGATIVE 


Dia sram of the workings of a stereo-printin z-frame, show ing how negative and 
5 
printing-plate are shifted. 





6 x 13 cm. Stereo-Panoramic Monobloc. Two Suter anastigmats, F/5, 82 mm. 


The black lines show how it should be trimmed; separa- 


it presents itself after development, must be 
reversed; i.e., transposed. The two single pic- 
tures must change their places, otherwise the 
right eye would not see the picture taken with 
the right lens, and vice versa. This will become 
evident as soon as one tries to print. Autochrome- 
pictures must be transposed as well, as they 
would show an entirely wrong perspective — ob- 
jects that were near would appear far away and 
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far objects near. The lens that casts an “‘upside- 
down picture” reverses everything else as well. 


(Vide ferrotype-pictures.) For the purpose of 
transposing, the negative can be cut and the 
single pictures changed, or one has to use special 
printing-frames permitting the convenient shift 
of negative and printing-plate. (Sketch opposite.) 
A printing-frame of longer dimensions than the 
printing-plate and negative is provided with an 





Taken with Lechner Stereo-Reflex, 9 x 18 cm. Suter aplanats, F/6, 12 em. 
focus. 3 seconds’ exposure at F/10, December, 2 p.m. The difference in single pic- 
tures correctly transposed is shown; separation, 3;°; inches. 








the limit will bring negative and transparency- 
plate into the correct position. This arrange- 
ment obviates all guesswork. It is a real pity, 
however, that it is almost impossible to obtain 
stereo-printing-frames, except 45 x 107 mm., in 
this country. If an ordinary printing-frame is 
used, it will be better to cut the negatives. If 
paper prints are required, it will be opportune 
to print the negative as it is, and the paper can 
conveniently be cut 
and mounted after fix- 
ing, toning and drying. 
In the finished stereo- 
gram care must be ta- 
ken that the distance 
between two identical 
points on the single 
pictures is exactly the 
same as the distance 
(separation) between 
the two lens-centers 
on the camera. Each 
picture must not con- 
tain any more than the 
other one; thus it will 
be understood that the 
small-size stereograms 
will have to be trimmed 
considerably, whereas 
the larger sizes can be 
transposed without 
cutting any portion to 
speak of. Generally, it 
will be sufficient, how- 
ever, to adjust the 
identical points to the 
correct distance, inas- 
much as cutting off 
part will result, as a 
matter of course. In- 
stead of printing- 
frames, one can use 
stereo-projectors on the 
principle of an enlarg- 
ing-camera (three-part 


Taken with Lechner Normal Stereoscopic View-Camera, 9 x 18 cm. 2 Suter ap- camera), with lenses 


lanats at full opening, F/8, 345 second, bright day. 
inches. 


opening in the center equal to the correct size of 
a single picture. One side of the negative is 
printed upon the opposite side of the printing- 
plate. After completing this side, both plates are 
shifted as shown in sketch, and the other halves 
are brought into contact and printed, the operator 
taking care to give exactly the same time, so as 
to obtain perfectly homogeneous results. The 
frames are so constructed that a mere shift to 


This picture will be very 
effective in a stereoscope when correctly transposed and trimmed; separation, 33‘ 


in the center, the neg- 
ative on one and the 
diapositive plate at 
the other end. These instruments will transpose 
the pictures automatical!y, and are not bound 
to any specific size. (Ernemann, Steinheil, 
Lechner, Goldmann, Ica, etc.) 

The finished stereo-positives are viewed in 
stereoscopes. These are instruments that con- 
sist of two achromatic magnifying-lenses mounted 
upon a frame, and permit of focusing as well as 
changing of lens-distance laterally. A second 
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frame, the picture-carrier, is attached to the 
former by a rod, or the whole is cased in, having 
the appearance of a small or large field-glass or 
of a little cabinet, if the stereoscope is arranged 
to take a great number of stereograms. The ob- 
ject of the stereoscope is to unite the single pic- 
tures into a whole single view, with plastic effect, 
as has already been explained. In order to ob- 
tain a natural perspective, the viewing-lenses 
should have the same focal length as the lenses 
on the stereo-camera that served to take the 
picture. <A difference of an inch or so will not 
impair the results to any noticeable extent. Too 
long a focus on the stereoscope lenses will make 
the subject appear small and insignificant and 
far away; too short foci will render unduly large 
views drawn close to the eyes. (The correct 
focal length would be equal to the camera- 
extension and not, as many, even very good, 
writers contend, such as to place the view at an 
apparent distance of some 25 yards, the normal 
distance of sharp eyesight.) The separation of 
the stereoscopic lenses is also important: it 
should be equal to that upon the stereo-camera. 

Good stereoscopes may be obtained at the 
better optical stores. The best and most con- 
venient ones are those made by the Ica com- 





pany, the Taxiphotes, by Richard, taking either 
one picture, or in the form of cabinets serving as a 
storage-device, a single turn of a lever bringing 
a new view into position. After the series has 
been viewed, a box is withdrawn and a new one 
containing a fresh supply of stereo-views placed 
into the instrument. (See the Stereodromes, by 
Gaumont, and the Goerz Precision Stereoscope 
for transparencies as well as for paper stereo- 
grams, easily taken down and permitting the 
quick exchange of lenses for different focal 
lengths.) A fine stereoscope is somewhat expen- 
sive, it is true, but it will be an ornament to the 
room where it is kept, a device ever ready to 
entertain the owner and his friends — not by 
showing flat, lifeless projections of nature, called 
pictures, but seemingly containing all the 
places, all the persons and objects worthy to be 
photographed in natural shape, size and color. 

It is to be hoped that stereoscopy will at last 
be lifted out from its Cinderella existence, and 
receive the attention and interest it so justly 
deserves as one of the great achievements of 
human genius. So far, only a small number of 
amateurs is enjoying the real delight, the un- 
equaled pleasure, contained in the wonderful pas- 
time called stereoscopy. 
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How to Improve One’s Negatives 


ALBERT J. TREICHLER, M.D. 


MIEW among the average amateurs 
ever think to try to improve their 
negatives. If their negatives prove 
to be correctly exposed, rightly de- 
veloped and artistic in composition, 
they are satisfied. They will fill up pinholes and 
scratches with opaque, intensify the negative if 
it be thin and reduce it if too dense. Having 
done this they stop, believing that all that can 
be done has been accomplished. They know that 
professional photographers always retouch and 
otherwise improve their negatives. They also be- 
lieve that the art of retouching is limited to por- 
trait-negatives. 

In this brief paper I shall not go into the de- 
tails of general and local reduction or intensifi- 
cation by chemical means. Nor shall I mention 
the working-in of backgrounds and other ac- 
cessories. These methods are fairly well known 
and are fully described in any good photographic 
manual. I shall rather tell of the mechanical 
means so seldom described in text-books, but 
to be found scattered in photographic periodicals, 
or to be learned by those that practise them. 

A critical worker will very seldom be satis- 
fied with his negative, and will usually find 
some defects and imperfections which he wishes 
to correct. These defects and imperfections are 
varied, such as markings due to dust-particles, 
scratches and air-bells; exaggeration of light and 
shade; contrasts due especially to underexposure 
or false lighting. Then, if some undesirable ob- 
jects could be removed or made less conspicuous, 
the negative would be improved. I mean such 
objects as telegraph-poles, lamp-posts, an ugly 
fence or sign, branches and twigs of trees, glaring 
portions of architectural subjects, etc. Where 
is the photographer who has not wished some of 
these things eliminated or subdued from an 
otherwise perfect negative? 

Good advice is this: Take your time in com- 
posing your picture, focus it for the effect you 
wish to reproduce, give the correct exposure and 
develop for the degree of contrast you like best. 
When the negative is dry, make a proof and 
study it carefully and critically for imperfec- 
tions and defects. Then think how you can 
eliminate these and otherwise improve your 
negative. 

If some parts of the negative are too thin, or a 
shadow prints too dark, you will find that some 
penciling here and there will soften the part. 
This you will do on the film side, previously 





coated with retouching-fluid, and using not too 
hard a pencil. With the pencil you will also be 
able, as a rule, to remove or soften the unde- 
sirable objects previously mentioned. If the re- 
sult is still unsatisfactory to you, turn the nega- 
tive over and work on the glass side. Coat this 
with matte varnish and work on it with pow- 
dered crayon and stump, or with a brush dipped 
in watercolor and gum arabic. The most suitable 
colors for this kind of work are ivory- and lamp- 
black, sepia, vermilion, Venetian red, Indian red, 
lake, carmine and French blue. They are sold in 
a moist state in tubes or pans. Aniline and other 
colors recommended for coloring photographs 
and lantern-slides are not so suitable for this 
kind of work as the moist watercolors. 

Hinton, the great English pictorialist, improved 
his negatives by the following clever method. 
Take a piece of very fine tracing-paper, or paper 
mineral, as free from grain as possible, wet it 
with water and stretch it smoothly on a blotter. 
Run a little mucilage or paste along the borders 
of the negative on the glass side. Place this on 
the wet paper, press firmly and lay on edge to 
dry. The paper will dry in a few minutes and will 
adhere to the glass without wrinkles. Now work 
on the paper with pencil, stump and crayon, or 
brush and color, to add density where the nega- 
tive is thin. Should you wish to render the paper 
more transparent in some parts, paint it with 
Canada balsam dissolved in turpentine, one 
dram to the ounce. 

For local reduction, very fine pumice powder, 
emery of the finest grade used by opticians and 
jewelers or ground cuttlefish-bone and _ resin 
mixed in equal parts are very useful, but must 
be handled carefully. Take some of the abrasive 
on your finger-tip and rub it on the part to be 
reduced in a circular motion. If the part is too 
small for this, use the abrasive on the point of a 
paper-stump. Or you can use in the same way 
a rubber ink-eraser. In this way you will render 
the film more transparent, thus allowing more 
light to pass through it during the printing- 
process. 

There are many other ways to improve one’s 
negatives. They can be found scattered in pho- 
tographic literature, and it will pay the earnest 
worker to study and practise them. By adopting 
these methods many negatives will be saved 
from the rubbish pile and will add to the pleasure 
of the photographic worker. 

The American Annual of Photography. 
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The Autochrome in Bird-Photography 


DR. FRANK PENROSE 


yJLTHOUGH I approach this question 
from the point of view of the nat- 
A uralist, I may be allowed to enter 
“) into a few technical details with re- 
gard to the apparatus, and also the 
question of gaining approach to the birds. To 
take the latter first, there are three ways, as I do 
not doubt other lecturers have told you, of get- 
ting birds to be sitters. Much the most impor- 
tant way is to approach them during the nesting- 
period, and those who have studied the various 
illustrated journals will have observed that, in 
most cases, the best photographs have been ob- 
tained with the birds in the neighborhood of their 
nests. Another way, of course, is by feeding the 
birds, and I shall hope to show one or two ex- 
amples of the results of that method. The third 
means of access is stalking the birds, in which 
case, however, the difficulties are very great. 

In using color-plates one is manifestly ham- 
pered by their slowness. The perfect color-plate, 
when it arrives, will have the rapidity of an S.S. 
Imperial, on which exposures can be obtained up 
to 2's second. That is absolutely impossible up 
to the present, so far as I have had personal ex- 
perience of the color-plates. I must say here that 
my experience is confined almost entirely to the 
Lumiére Autochrome. I have tried the Paget 
plate, and have not succeeded; but that is my 
own fault. I have also tried the Dufay, and have 
not succeeded; again I think owing to my own 
fault. I have never attempted the Sanger- 
Shepherd process. The results with Lumiére 
plates have been generally successful. Mr. J. H. 
Gear most kindly hypersensitized one or two 
boxes of the Lumiére plates for me, but, unfor- 
tunately, in every exposure with these plates, 
the birds happened to move at the critical mo- 
ment, and one and all were failures. 

To approach the sitting bird, the method I 
have adopted is to use a hiding-tent, some 5 ft. 
long by 4 ft. high, with a series of ventilation- 
holes at the top, and a series of peepholes lower 
down, and below these little sleeves through 
which the lens can be projected. The whole of 
the canvas is stretched tightly over canes, and 
made tense and taut, in order that no part of it 
may flap, and thus disturb the bird. It is best to 
arrange the tent approximately in position in the 
late afternoon, just before it is dark. The arrange- 
ment may be fixed up within ten yards of the nest 
of the bird, and the bird, after a good deal of 
hesitation, will become accustomed to the object 








by the time it is necessary for her to settle upon 
her nest for the night. The next morning the 
photographer, with one or two companions, goes 
to the spot, and places the tent in the position 
most favorable for photography, always remem- 
bering, of course, the direction of the light, and 
if possible having the sun behind one or at right 
angles. This direction must be taken into ac- 
count when selecting the site for the tent over- 
night. 

The photographer takes up his position inside 
the tent, and his companions walk away. By the 
time the camera has been leveled and fixed, and 
all is ready, the neighboring wild-life will be re- 
suming its normal conditions. The tent is quite 
comfortable, reasonably spacious so as to prevent 
cramping, and contains an easy seat, so that the 
waiting is by no means irksome. Before the first 
hour has passed an exposure will probably be 
made. 

The longest distance from the nest at which I 
have had any success is 18 ft. The distance of 
the tent from the camera depends, of course, en- 
tirely upon the lens one is using, and the char- 
acter of the lens required is rather restricted. One 
wants to get as rapid a lens as possible. It should 
work at not less than F/8, and it is a great ad- 
vantage to have one more rapid than that. For 
bird-photographs the focal length may range be- 
tween 6 and 18 inches. The great importance of 
having a lens of long focal length is that the bird 
need no longer be just underneath the camera. A 
bird the size of a pigeon is not a very big object 
on the plate at the least practicable distance, and 
therefore a long focal length is a very great ad- 
vantage. The lens I have personally favored is a 
Zeiss Protar, of 13 inches, working at F/6.3, and 
I have lately used a 17-inch Ross Telecentric, 
which promises to be a very good lens for the 
purpose. With the advantage of a fair distance 
between lens and bird, there are nevertheless cer- 
tain disadvantages, the most pronounced of 
which is the narrowness of that part of the field 
of view which is in critical focus. I have got over 
this difficulty by slanting back the camera so as 
to bring the foreground and the bird in the middle, 
and the immediate background more or less into 
focus. I do not think it really distorts the image 
sufficiently to do any serious harm. There, again, 
one is practically compelled to work at not less 
than F/8. 

I used an ordinary half-plate camera, of course 
on a stand, and in order to get things comfortable 
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it is convenient to have a tilting table. The top 
of the camera is double, and one is able to move 
the upper part with a hinge, so that the camera 
can be raised or lowered to just the right position. 
The very best possible shutter for ordinary work 
is just the cap, for one is working slowly. Un- 
fortunately, in the tent the use of the cap is im- 
possible. If the hand were obtruded outside the 
tent it would scare the bird. I have tried various 
focal-plane shutters, but all of them were too 
noisy. The all-important thing about a shutter, 
in addition to its accuracy, is its silence. The con- 
dition of silence is a difficult one to ensure. The 
birds are very much affected at first by noise. 
The tent itself is something unusual and sus- 
picious, and if there comes from it the sound of 
clicking, off they go. The Linhoff shutter, which 
has a leather brake, can be made absolutely silent. 
The Bourdon shutter simply remains open as long 
as the bulb is pressed. Then there is the Dall- 
meyer studio-shutter, which consists simply of 
one or two flaps which go quite silently. As one is 
not dealing with rapid exposures, the question of 
rapidity in a shutter does not matter. The ideal 
to be aimed at is efficiency and silence. 

Another consideration on the question of 
tackle is that of lightness. Bird-photography is a 
case in which one has to go to one’s sitters, and 
very often over rough country. Some of my 
photographs have been taken on the tops of hills 
some 3,000 feet in height. For others it has been 
necessary to take journeys by boat, and it is de- 
sirable, remembering that the half-plate camera 
and stand are essentials, to eliminate or make 
light the accessories as far as possible. 

I may say a few words on the question of ex- 
posure. The exposure for the Lumiére plate in 
best summer light at F/8 for ordinary land- 
scape is given as 1 second. That is according to 
the instructions which were originally issued, 
but the plates have got a little faster during the 
last two years, though not very much. In the 
ease of bird-photographs, one is working within 


ten feet of the object, and very often not in the 
open, but in the shadow. The best summer light 
is by no means always present. The nearness to 
the subject brings one down to an exposure prac- 
tically, when all is favorable, of somewhere about 
4 seconds at F/8, and my practical experience has 
been that exposures vary from 5 seconds — I 
hardly ever get any exposures as quick as 4 sec- 
onds — up to 3} minutes, and even longer. 
When the bird is comfortably settled on her nest, 
it will often remain quiet for a few minutes, more 
especially if it is a game-bird, which is protec- 
tively colored; but all birds that live in colonies, 
like gulls and terns, are extremely restless, and 
anything like an exposure of minutes would be 
impossible. Only exposures of at most } second 
are likely to be of any use in such cases. Little 
birds, again, are extremely difficult on account 
of their great restlessness. 

One practical point relates to the intervening 
leaves and foliage which have to be circumvented 
if a color-view of the nest is to be obtained. Some 
workers cut a line through the grass, but it is 
much better to carry a packet of hairpins, and 
peg down the long grass so that the view is un- 
interrupted. Then, the work being finished, the 
hairpins can be removed at a touch, and the nest 
will remain inconspicuous, as it would not do if 
the grass were cut. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that, if one 
has once taken up this line of work, it will prove 
to be extraordinarily fascinating. It is really a 
good sport. Many whom I am addressing have, 
no doubt, been keen fishermen and keen shots. So 
have I, but I find now most certainly that this is 
far more interesting from the natural history 
point of view. To watch the wild bird-life for two 
or three hours is more intensely exciting than 
any form of fishing, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the first rush of the salmon, and has nothing 
to equal it from the purely sporting point of 
view.—Extracts from a paper read before the Royal 
Photographic Society, London. 











IF THE ARTIST LIMITS HIMSELF TO THE TRANSCRIPTION OF A REALITY 
WHICH IS BEFORE HIS EYES, IF HE IS RESIGNED TO BE A DECORATOR OR 
AN ENTERTAINER, HIS WORKS MAY INTEREST AMATEURS, BUT THEY SHALL 
NEVER EVOKE A SYMPATHETIC ECHO IN ANY ARTIST’S MIND.— Ernest Chesneau 
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Outdoors with the Kiddies 


CHARLES J. ADAMS 


N all the 

realm of 
lamateur 
photogra- 
=x phy there is 
nothing more fascinating 
than the portrayal of 
childhood. Every home 
with a child in it should 
have a camera too. It 
need not be an expensive 
one, unless the camerist 
intends to devote his ef- 
forts chiefly to indoor- 
portraiture. Under fa- 
vorable circumstances, it 
is true, admirable results can often be obtained 
indoors with very inexpensive equipment. But 
that, as Kipling would say, is another story. 
The beginner, to whom alone this brief article 
is addressed, will find difficulties enough con- 
fronting him in his endeavors to produce satis- 
factory pictures of the little folk in what might 
be called their natural habitat, the bright world 
of outdoors. 

Surely no extended argument is required to 
prove that the common practice of grouping chil- 
dren in more or less graceful attitudes on the lawn 
or under the trees, and training one’s camera 
on them with the peremptory demand that they 
keep perfectly still, is seldom productive of per- 
manently gratifying results. However it may be 
under the artificial conditions that exist beneath 
the skylight of the professional studio, outdoors 
the only poses that can be counted on to yield 
truly interesting pictures are those into which 
the child falls naturally and spontaneously, 
whether resting or in the full course of his play. 

The recognition of this fact has led many cam- 
erists to the belief that the highest success in 
this field is possible only by the use of extremely 
rapid lenses, fitted in costly cameras of the re- 
flecting-mirror type. At first glance it might 
appear that the arguments in favor of such ex- 
pensive apparatus were quite unanswerable. So 
distinguished an authority as Mr. C. H. Claudy, 
whose pictures of children are wonderfully suc- 
cessful, declares that, “It should be fairly ob- 
vious that a reflecting-mirror camera is par 
excellence the camera for use in making pictures 
of children, because children move rapidly, in- 
variably assume the pose you most desire in the 
place you are not, and must be caught then or 
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not at all; and because, 
in addition to permitting 
you to get a glimpse of 
the composition of the 
picture as a whole in the 
minimum of time, the use 
of the mirror ensures you, 
even when working fast, 
a reasonably sharp focus 
where you want it.” 

These, and _ others 
which he adds, are 
weighty arguments; and 
those whocan afford such 
apparatus may gotowork 
in the comfortable assur- 
ance that they are equipped to do anything in 
this particular field that can be done. At the 
same time, it is the writer’s contention that 
equally admirable results can be obtained with 
the simplest of cameras and the least expensive 
lens. The use of the humbler equipment requires, 
however, that one adopt a theory of work en- 
tirely different from that which underlies the 
operations of those who aim at speed. When all 
has been said that can be said in favor of speed- 
work in picturing children outdoors, there is 
quite as much that can be retorted, and with 
better philosophy, the writer believes, in support 
of deliberately slow exposures. 

To begin with, let it be understood that artistic 
and therefore permanently satisfying results can 
never be accomplished by speed alone. Speed, if 
it be speedy enough, can stop the most rapid 
action; and there its practical utility ends. But 
pictures of suspended action, so to speak, how- 
ever they may appeal as curiosities, are rarely 
pleasing. If, for instance, you are trying to make 
a picture of a boy in the act of throwing a ball, 
you may, perhaps, be able to catch him in the 
very midst of the throw, with arm half extended. 
But the resulting picture will not bring to the 
mind of the beholder so full a sense of violent 
action as will another taken in that instant’s 
pause when the arm is drawn back preparatory to 
the forward swing. Psychology plays an impor- 
tant part here, and, although he was probably 
unaware of so much as the name of the awe- 
compelling science, Lessing penned a paragraph, 
years ago, in his “‘Laokoén,” that is worthy of 
being repeated in this connection. He said: 

“If the artist, out of ever-varying nature, can 
only make use of a single moment, and the 
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painter especially can only use this moment from 
one point of view, whilst their works are in- 
tended to stand the test not only of a passing 
glance, but of long and repeated contemplation, 
it is clear that this moment, and that the point 
from which this moment is viewed, cannot be 
chosen with too great a regard to results. Now 
that only is a happy choice which allows the 
imagination free scope. The longer we gaze, the 
more must our imagination add; and the more 
our imagination adds, the more we must believe 
we see. In the whole course of an emotion there 
is no moment which possesses this advantage so 
little as its highest stage. There is nothing be- 
yond this; and the presentation of extremes to 
the eye clips the wings of fancy, prevents her 
from soaring beyond the impression of the senses, 
and compels her to occupy herself with weaker 
images; further than these she ventures not, but 
shrinks from the visible fulness of expression as 
her limit.” 

In a later paragraph Lessing adds: “‘Further- 
more, this single moment receives through art an 
unchangeable duration; therefore it must not 
express anything of which we can think only as 
transitory. All appearances, to whose being, 
according to our ideas, it is essential that they 
suddenly break forth and as suddenly vanish, 
that they can be what they are but for a moment 
—all such appearances, be they pleasing or be 
they horrible, receive, through the prolongation 
which art gives them, such an unnatural charac- 
ter, that at every repeated glance the impression 
they make grows weaker and weaker, and at last 
fills us with dislike or disgust of the whole 
object.” 

It follows, then — does it not? — that, in our 
efforts to make pictures of chiidren at their play, 
we should seek our opportunity for truly pictorial 
results in the less violent actions, and, better 
still, in those momentary pauses that are con- 
stantly recurring, even in the midst of the most 
strenuous sports. Philosophy backs us up in 
this procedure, and a little experimenting will 
furnish empirical proof of the soundness of the 
doctrine. It is interesting to note that the great 
majority of the pictures taken by Mr. Claudy 
and others with speed-cameras could have been 
obtained just as well, so far as action is concerned, 
at least, with an ordinary hand-camera and rapid 
rectilinear lens. 

Having made up our minds, then, that the 
least expensive equipment will enable us to work 
quite as fast as we desire, it remains to consider 
the best method to be employed in using it. The 
owner of a reflecting-mirror camera has the ad- 
vantage — if it be truly an advantage — of be- 
ing able to follow his intended victims wherever 








they may go, and, while his strength and patience 
hold out, to be ready to snap them at any mo- 
ment. If one attempts the same procedure with 
an ordinary hand-camera, success is more a 
matter of good luck than of skill or judgment. 
The method to be outlined combines the advan- 
tage of convenience which attaches to the artifi- 
cial and otherwise unsatisfactory method of 
posing one’s subjects with the artistic advan- 
tages to be found in snapping them unawares, 
when they have spontaneously fallen into the 
pose desired. Such limitations as it may at first 
glance appear to possess will be found by trial 
to be more in seeming than in reality. A little 
patience and willingness to take thought before- 
hand will enable one to obtain by its means re- 
sults that, in the writer’s humble opinion, are on 
the whole superior to those obtainable by any 
other method. 

As I plan to make all my exposures with the 
“bulb,” I habitually use a tripod. It will at once 
be apparent that, except on cloudy days, or when 
working late in the afternoon, I have to stop 
down considerably in order to avoid over- 
exposure. Incidentally this gives greater depth 
of field, which, for the kind of work under con- 
sideration, is no little advantage. If greater diffu- 
sion is desired in the final result, the precise 
amount that is desired can easily be obtained in 
enlarging. 

I set up my camera where I want it, with 
due regard always to a suitable background. All 
that is then necessary is to lure the children into 
range and within the field of satisfactorily sharp 
focus. Patience, and perhaps a little craft, are 
always crowned with success. It then remains 
to wait for the auspicious moment to squeeze the 
bulb. Under ordinary conditions it is possible 
to set the diaphragm so that one-fourth or one- 
half second will be the correct exposure. Either 
of these is easy to give with the bulb, and, 
if necessary, I rarely find difficulty in seizing a 
moment when I could give as much as one second 
without danger of movement. At least nine- 
tenths of my exposures result in negatives that, 
so far as evidence of movement is concerned, are 
satisfactory; while, with respect to other essen- 
tials, I believe my proportion of successful pic- 
tures is at least as great as could be obtained by 
means of a reflecting-mirror camera and rapid 
lens. 

As the proof of the pudding is always to be 
found in the eating, the writer ventures to sub- 
mit a few of his prints. A word or two of explana- 
tory anecdote may not be out of place. 

One afternoon, on returning home, I discovered 
two youthful members of the family enjoying 
themselves on an improvised see-saw in the 
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back yard. The idea of a picture at once occurred 
to me. The place the children had chosen for 
their play was, however, impossible for picture- 
purposes, on account of unsightly objects which 
would necessarily obtrude themselves in the 
background. I therefore suggested to the kiddies 
that, if they would remove their see-saw to the 
front of the house, I would get out my camera. 
They were ready by the time I was, and, a mo- 
ment or two after the interrupted game was re- 
sumed, had entirely forgotten the presence of the 
black box on stilts. In fact, it is my experience 
that they will forget the camera much more 
quickly when it is stationary than when one 
carries it around in his hands. I stood beside it, 
bulb in hand, and, after a brief period of waiting, 
the moment I had counted on arrived. The boy, 
in a spirit of mischief, failed to respond with the 
necessary kick of the legs when his end of the 
teeter touched the ground, and his sister was left 
high in the air, half-frightened, half-pleased, 
awaiting his royal will to let her down again. 
The situation lasted but a moment, but it was 
long enough to enable me to obtain a fully timed 
negative, although I had stopped down to U. S. 
32, and was using a three-time color-screen. 

The picture of the chess game was made late 
one afternoon, when the children knew, if they 
had stopped to think of it, that the camera was 
pointed at them, but were making no attempt to 
keep still. It is evident from the picture that 


both of them are wholly intent upon the game. 
The moment chosen for the exposure was when 
the boy was on the point of lifting a piece, but 
hesitated at the critical instant, in doubt which 
of two moves to make. I could have exposed that 
plate for three seconds if it had been necessary. 








The scene by the brook illustrates a slight 
variation in method. I had pretended to take a 
picture of the view without figures, and. then, 
when the children thought the work was done, 
called their attention to some water-skaters near 
the shore. Their interest in watching the ma- 
noeeuvers of the curious little wrigglers afforded 
opportunity for me to make three separate expo- 
sures, each of which was entirely successful. 

The child lying in the grass was looking 
straight at me as I sat beside the camera. Her 
thoughts, however, were not on the picture- 
making, for I was telling her what she seemed 
to consider a most thrilling story, although I am 
afraid it would not take a prize in any fiction 
contest. However, it served its purpose to perfec- 
tion. The pictures of the infant toper, of the game 
of mumblety-peg, and of the sisters reading will, 
perhaps, tell their own story with sufficient clear- 
ness to render comment superfluous. 

With all their artistic imperfections, these pic- 
tures serve to illustrate a method which the writer 
has used with uniform success, not only with his 
own children, but with many others less familiar 
with the sight of a camera and therefore more 
difficult to manage. This method may be summed 
up as follows. It is the reverse of that of the re- 
flecting-mirror enthusiast. Instead of going after 
the children, I induce them to come to me. I 
deliberately place them in front of the camera, or 
persuade them to place themselves there, and 
then I see to it that they become so deeply inter- 
ested in some affair of their own that they forget 
all about me and my business with them. If I 
can’t succeed when I have accomplished this, 
assuredly the fault is with me, not with the 
method. 
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With a Camera in Insect-Land 


LEHMAN WENDELL 








E study of insect-life with a cam- 
era, whether practised as a photo- 
graphic hobby or as a scientific 
J¥q} study, will be found to be an ab- 
zs sorbingly interesting pastime. There 
is always something fresh to be learned, some 
new aspect of the subject to be investigated, and 
the study cannot fail to interest him who is at 
all interested in the natural sciences. 

Insects are the most widely distributed of all 
animals, and are to be met with in practically all 
parts of the habitable world, from within the 
Arctic Circle to the Equator, in dank tropical 
swamps, on burning desert sands, in deep under- 
ground caves, on lofty mountain peaks far above 
the snow-line. Go where you will you will find 
some form of insect-life, so that subject-matter 
for the camera is never lacking. Your own back 
yard will keep you busy for weeks, while a city 
park, or a neighboring marsh or woodland, will 
furnish material for a season’s work. 

To many it may seem like a waste of time to 
spend one’s hours in photographing creatures 
which so often prove a nuisance, if not a direct 
menace; but once become interested in this 
branch of photography and you will find that 
your time is well spent. Considered purely as a 
photographic hobby it is full of delight. Many 
little difficulties arise from day to day, and these 
must be solved before suitable pictures can be 
produced, a fact which only makes the final pic- 
ture the more valuable to him who has produced 
it. Besides that, it develops in us the power of 
observation; it teaches us to use our eyes and 
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ears and to be keenly alive to all that surrounds 
us, and we cannot overestimate the importance 
of this. The greatest value of insect-photog- 
raphy, however, lies in the fact that it is pri- 
marily a scientific study, and should be pursued 
as such. Your city library undoubtedly contains 
many excellent text-books on entomology, and 
these should be consulted after a day’s hunt. 
You will be surprised to learn how vast the sub- 
ject is. For instance, about three hundred vari- 
eties of crane-flies are to be found in the United 
States, while of beetles, alone, we have no less 
than ten thousand varieties. 

In the following pages we are brought face to 
face with some of our most common insects, and 
we see them as they appear to the keen-eyed 
camera, or, if you will, as they appear to each 
other. It will perhaps come as a surprise to many 
to learn that in our own back yards lurk such 
awful monsters. There is something fascinating 
in the very unfamiliarity of these furred, hairy, 
beaked and armored creatures. Besides these 
little-big monsters the Siegfried dragon, that 
masterpiece of uncanny stagecraft, becomes tame 
in comparison. 

What could be more terrifying, for instance, 
than a spider from a fly’s point of view. Its claws 
of polished chitin, sharp as the point of a needle, 
its battery of eyes of different size, its hairy skin 
covered with hollow sensitive bristles, must 
strike terror to the fly. And small wonder, for 
the spider is the embodiment of ferocity. Some 
of them hunt their prey, jumping upon it like « 
miniature tiger; but the majority form webs of 
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silken threads, which communicate with a lair 
where the spider can recognize the slightest vibra- 
tion of the web, and whence it can rush out to 
further entangle its prey. 

According to Huxley the spider lives in the 
shadow of a unique law which declares that the 
female shall be in all things stronger and wiser 
than the male. Nowhere else in nature is there 
such an astounding sex-relation, for it is the 
chief object of the male spider to escape being 
devoured by the female which he is about to 
woo. The latter watches his timid hesitating ap- 
proach, immovable as a sphinx; then there is a 
sudden rush, a brief struggle — and an ogress 
drops aside the body of a gallant knight, sucked 
dry. Two, three, half a dozen other suitors may 
meet a similar fate before one succeeds in sooth- 
ing her. 

Crane-flies are interesting subjects for the 
-amerist. These insects are often taken for big 
mosquitoes, but they differ entirely in habits and 
do not bite. Their power of flight is not well de- 
veloped, and it is therefore an easy matter to 
catch them. However, great care must be exer- 
cised in capturing them, because their legs are 
so feebly attached to the body that they are 
sasily broken off. Their ability to walk is very 
poor, for they use their long legs awkwardly, as if 
they were in the way. This has suggested the 
rhyme: 

“My six long legs, all here and there, 
Oppress my bosom with despair.” 


Why the crane-fly should be provided with 
such stilt-like legs is a puzzle; and yet, from what 
we know of the laws of development, we are led 
to believe that they serve some important func- 
tion in the life of the insect. It would seem that 
their length bears some relation to the great 
length of the abdomen, and enables the insect 
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better to deposit her eggs than would otherwise 
be possible, for when the female is about to lay 
her eggs she stands nearly upright on her long 
legs, thus enabling her to thrust her ovipositor 
straight into the ground. 

The harvestmen, sometimes known as daddy- 
long-legs, are common in most parts of the United 
States. They are perfectly harmless, and there 
is no occasion for alarm when they come sprawl- 
ing up one’s neck. They feed on small insects, 
such as plant-lice, and they are said to pounce 
upon these as does a cat upon a mouse, and to 
seize them with their palpi as if with hands. 
They are said to devour their prey, chewing and 
swallowing it instead of merely sucking out the 
blood, as do the spiders. It is a common practice 
with children to catch these creatures and to 
say to them, ‘ Daddy-long-legs, tell me where 
the cows are, or I'll kill you.” As the poor 
frightened animal points its legs in all directions, 
it usually earns its freedom, but often at the price 
of a leg or two. However, this does not discon- 
cert the animal in the least. 

Harvestmen are easy to find and not difficult 
to photograph. Their legs are so unusually long 
that it is better not to include them in their en- 
tirety in a picture. They are feebly attached, 
and one must therefore handle the creature with 
sare. 

Moths and butterflies are among our most in- 
teresting insects. The “prominent moth,”  pic- 
tured elsewhere in these pages, is a typical speci- 
men of the former. With its shaggy head and 
long “‘horns ’ it reminds one of a Texas steer. 
Strange to say, this creature is not covered with 
hair at all, but with tiny scales, and so minute 
are these that when the animal is being handled 
they come off in the form of a fine dust. If you 
examine a moth with a microscope you will find 
that these scales are arranged with a certain 
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regularity; in the higher butterflies they lie in 
rows as regular as the shingles on a roof. The use 
of these scales on the wings is to strengthen them, 
while on the body they serve as a protection, be- 
ing a sort of armor. They also serve another 
purpose, namely, that of ornamentation; the 
beautiful color of some of these insects being due 
entirely to the scales. Moths and butterflies 
subsist entirely upon liquid food, and the head 
is provided with a long sucking-tube, with which 
the insect sucks nectar from flowers, much as a 
lad sucks soda-water through a straw. 

Another interesting creature of the back yard 
is the common locust or grasshopper. He is found 
in all parts of the United States, and in some of 
the central states he has become a _ periodic 
menace and has driven more than one farmer 
into bankruptcy. At times he appears in swarms 
of countless numbers, darkening the sky like a 
cloud and devouring every blade of vegetation, 
leaving desolation and ruin behind him. In 
Russia these insects once appeared in such 
numbers that they formed a wall four hundred 
miles long and two feet high. They threatened a 
famine, and thousands of soldiers, armed with 
shovels, were sent out to destroy them. In the 
year 1478 thirty thousand persons starved to 
death in Russia, the result of their raids. Strange 
to say, man has found some use for this trouble- 
some pest. In Texas, Kansas and Colorado, 
where locusts are most abundant, the farmers 
‘apture them wholesale, and then dry them in 
the sun and use them as chicken-feed. In Arabia 
they are used as food by the natives. They are 
first dried in the sun, after which they are ground 
up and baked into bread, or fried in oil as a deli- 
cacy. The strange custom of using these insects 
as food originated in biblical times, for we read 
of John the Baptist: ““and his meat was locust 
and wild honey.”’ The locust of the Bible was a 








larger species than we find in this country, being 
about two and one-half inches in length. 

It will be seen that the insects pictured in 
these pages are strikingly odd, differing to a 
marked degree from the illustrations found in 
most text-books. This is due not so much to the 
size of the pictures as to the fact that the insects 
have been photographed from their own level. 
Why entomologists should insist on always pho- 
tographing their specimens from above is a 
puzzle. We would never think of always looking 
at a man from above, and, surely, these tiny 
creatures have an equal right to be viewed from 
their own level. 

In beginning the study of insect-life with the 
camera obviously the first thing to be done is to 
‘apture the insects and prepare them for the 
camera. Insects that crawl can usually be caught 
by simply inverting a wine-glass over them, 
whereas those which fly may have to be caught 
with a hand-net, similar to those used by stu- 
dents of zodlogy. However, on damp days the 
winged insects may often be caught with the 
bare hands. 

I must hasten to add that I always avoid, as 
far as possible, handling insects with the bare 
hands, because many, on being caught, emit 
vile-smelling fluids, the odor of which even soap 
and warm water will not entirely remove. An 
insect of this sort is the so-called ‘‘stink-bug,”’ 
familiar to many a lad who has eaten berries from 
the bush. There is another reason, as the reader 
may guess, why insects should not be handled 
with the bare hands. Any one who has seen the 
seething mass of red-hot vengeance that can pour 
out of a hornet’s nest needs no further explana- 
tion. 

When catching insects it is not safe to place 
too many in the same receptacle, as they are apt 
to attack each other. I have even seen insects 
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attack members of their own kind. For instance, 
when I found my first termitary I witnessed a 
battle royal between a winged termite, two 
‘*‘workers” and a “soldier.” I had placed them 
all in a wine-glass, and no sooner had the soldier 
discovered the others than he began to attack 
them. The sole duty of the termite soldier is to 
fight, and nature has provided him for this pur- 
pose with an enormous head and powerful man- 
dibles. With these weapons he will attack in- 
sects many times his own size, snapping his jaws 
with fury, and betting-chances are all in his 
favor. In less than a minute after the four ter- 
mites had been placed in the glass all save the 
soldier were dead. So vicious had been the attack 
that the winged termite was ground almost to a 
pulp, while one of the workers had been cut in 
two. 

As a rule insects must be brought under the 
influence of ether before they can be photo- 
graphed successfully. To administer this, first 
invert the wine-glass over the insect, then place 
a drop of ether on a small tuft of cotton and slip 
it under the glass. Now watch the insect closely 
and try to stop just short of total relaxation. 
Too much ether will kill the insect, and when this 
happens it is difficult to do anything with it, be- 
cause the legs may either be too limp to support 
it, or they may be extended and unyielding. If 
possible, administer just enough ether to keep 
the insect asleep while the exposure is being 
made; no more, no less. This is a delicate oper- 
ation, and experience is the only guide. I have 
seen some insects fall asleep in a few seconds, 
whereas others required as many minutes. In 
one instance I was entirely unsuccessful; I wished 
to photograph the larva of a certain beetle, and 
although I kept it under the influence of ether for 
over an hour it would not fall asleep. Needless 
to say, each insect should be anesthetized imme- 
diately before the picture is taken. 

In rare cases one will meet with insects that 
do not have to be anesthetized. I have seen 
moths that would remain immovable for hours. 
My “prominent moth” was such a one. Crane- 
flies will often do the same, and I recall that at 
one time a common garden-spider that had been 
placed before the camera became angered, as- 
sumed a warlike attitude — front legs raised as 
though to ward off a blow — and remained in 
that posture for fully five minutes. 

In arranging insects it is useless to try to handle 
them with the fingers. A couple of pins, inserted 
in slender wooden handles, should be used for 
the purpose, as the insects will not so readily 
adhere to these. 

So many little things must be kept in mind in 
insect-photography that one is apt to forget all 
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about composition, but it is to be remembered 
that a pleasing arrangement is just as essential 
here as in other branches of photography. It is 
not enough merely to stand the insect on its legs 
and then to make the exposure; but it must be 
posed quite as carefully as a larger subject. 
Many insects have long awkward legs, and it re- 
quires no little skill and taste to arrange these 
gracefully. If they are unusually long this may 
be impossible. The legs should, of course, be 
arranged in as lifelike a manner as possible. 

Now a word about backgrounds. They should 
be of the simplest kind. I have found that most 
insects appear to best advantage against a white 
background, whereas in rare cases a black ground 
gives a better effect. For the former I use a 
sheet of smooth white paper, laid fiat on a chair 
and slightly turned up behind. By turning the 
paper up it will reflect light on the insect and 
thereby reduce the otherwise harsh shadows. 
My dark backgrounds consist of a sheet of black 
paper, such as comes around photographic plates. 
This produces a most interesting effect; the grain 
of the paper shows up strongly, with the result 
that the insect appears to be standing on a bit 
of black soil. 

As regards equipment, all that is necessary is a 
‘-amera with a long bellows-extension and a good 
lens. For all my work I use an imported pocket- 
‘amera known as the Ica Ideal. It takes pictures 
23 x 33 inches, and is provided with an anastig- 
mat lens, F/6.8. The particular model which I 
use has a bellows-extension of 83 inches, making 
it possible to get within four inches of an object. 
This is an unusually long extension for so small 
a camera, but every inch of it is needed, for with 
a shorter bellows this class of work would be out 
of the question. 

Focusing is never done with the bellows them- 
selves. These are always fully extended, and the 
proper focus is obtained by moving the entire 
“amera back and forth or by moving the chair 
on which the insect is placed. 

Sharp definition is essential in this class of 
work, because the interest of the picture depends 
almost entirely upon detail. Now, those who are 
familiar with optics know that the nearer we 
approach an object with a photographic lens the 
more difficult it is to keep every part of the pic- 
ture in focus. Approach to within four inches of 
an object and the difficulty becomes still greater. 
To overcome this the smallest stop with which 
the camera is provided must be used, for as we 
reduce the size of the diaphragm the definition 
increases. I always stop down to F/36. 

A slow, fine-grained, orthochromatic plate 
should be used: slow, to give sufficient contrast; 
fine-grained, because it will have to be enlarged 
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to an unusual degree; orthochromatic, because 
many insects are brilliantly colored and the 
proper color-values must be retained in the fin- 
ished picture. My favorite plate is Hammer’s 
Slow Orthochromatic. It has an exceptionally 
fine grain, and seems to have just the right 
qualities to produce clean, clear, brilliant nega- 
tives that will stand almost any degree of en- 
larging. There are undoubtedly many other 
makes of plates on the market that will serve 
the purpose quite as well as the brand that I 
recommend; but it so happens that I began to 
use Hammer’s plates, and I have found no reason 
for making a change. Films, whether roll or 
pack, are useless for this class of work. The grain 
is too apparent, the contrast and brillianey in- 
sufficient. I do not say this because I wish to 
deprecate films; for nearly all other purposes 
they are excellent, and some of my best pictures 
have been made with films. 

In order to save both time and money, I usually 
make two exposures (getting two insects) on 
cach plate. For the benefit of those who wish to 
do likewise I shall explain the modus operandi. 
Before inserting my plateholder I place in the 
back of the camera a piece of black paper, of 
such a size and shape that it will shield the 
lower half of the plate. Focusing is then done 
on that part of the ground-glass which corre- 
sponds with the upper half of the plate, the plate- 
holder is inserted and the exposure is made — 
insect No. 1. I next remove the black paper, 
and having focused on the lower part of the 
ground-glass, I again insert my plateholder, pull 
the slide out half way and make my second 
exposure — insect No. 2. Needless to say, the 
slide itself serves as a protection for the upper 
part of the plate. 

The time of exposure naturally varies. I 
always do my work by a north window, and I 
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prefer to make the exposure when the sun is 
bright, although I never photograph in direct 
sunlight. The average time of exposure is 1} 
minutes, with the camera about three feet from 
the window. 

I develop by the tank-method, as this seems to 
give me brilliant negatives free of a trace of fog. 
I use pyro developer at 65 degrees and develop 
for 25 minutes. My formula for a 40-ounce 
tank is as follows: 


Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ....97 grains 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous ...34 grains 
RR ates Pak bial Sera ceo 22 grains 
WOES iseccuieyuwawawe’ .......40 ounces 


If the plates are not absolutely clear I add 
10 drops of a 10-percent solution of potassium 
bromide. 

The success of the final picture depends to a 
very great extent upon a suitable paper. I have 
tried numerous kinds, and find that the new 
Enlarging Cyko pleases me best. This paper gives 
rich blacks and clean highlights, whereas bro- 
mide papers give grayish blacks. The Cyko 
paper has plenty of latitude, and can be forced 
not a little in the developer without causing the 
print to fog. 

a 


ALL.art, to be of any value, must contain the 
element of surprise. The element of surprise may 
consist of any unexpected incident, even so slight 
as the sudden change in direction of a line. 
There must be something in the picture which 
would not be expected from the rest of it, thus 
affording the spectator a slight shock. If the 
shock is too great the result will be unpleasant, 
but without any it will be merely pretty, and such 
pictures have no lasting value-—Paut Lewis 
ANDERSON, in Pictorial Landscape-Photography. 
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Duplicating Negatives 


REV. A. E. MURRAY 


VERY photographer suffers now and 
then from the accidental destruc- 
tion of a favorite negative. Either 
it gets scratched, or splashed by a 
: few drops of hypo-solution, and so 
ruined; or perhaps, on account of damp weather, 
it becomes stained from P.O.P.; or, if a glass 
plate, it slips out of the hand onto the floor and 
is broken to pieces. On one occasion the writer 
remembers seeing a celluloid film, caught by the 
draught from a suddenly opened door, glide 
gracefully into the fire, which was eight or ten 
feet away. Needless to say, it was instantly de- 
stroyed, and there was never a chance of saving it. 

It may seem strange that it is almost always 
the best negatives that suffer in this way; but 
this is easily explained by the fact that it is the 
good ones that are constantly being used, whilst 
the poorer ones are left safely packed away in 
their boxes. 





Reasons for Duplication 

There are two reasons why it is advisable to 
duplicate any negatives upon which much value 
is placed. The first reason is simply that we may 
not incur serious loss if the original negative 
should become destroyed. The second reason 
will appeal with special force to those who go in 
for enlarging; for, as all photographers discover, 
a negative which gives a first-rate contact print 
in, say, carbon or platinum, produces a hopeless 
“‘soot-and-whitewash”’ enlargement. It is, how- 
ever, not only possible but quite easy to make a 
second negative from the original one, which, by 
reason of its softer contrasts, will quite naturally 
produce a perfect enlargement. 

Let us first take the case where it is required 
to reproduce identically a valuable negative. It 
is possible to make a negative direct from a nega- 
tive; but, in the hands of most people, the process 
is so uncertain that (except for experimental 
purposes) it had better be left alone. It is alto- 
gether preferable to make a positive, and from 
this to print a second negative. The positive 
may be made either by contact in a printing- 
frame or by reduction.. The former will probably 
be found the easier way by the beginner. Place 
the original negative in a printing-frame, and on 
it (in the darkroom, of course) a slow non- 
orthochromatic plate, and expose. I do not 


venture to hint what length the exposure should 
be, because I honestly believe that in this case, 
as in so many others, ‘“‘one man’s meat is another 





man’s poison,” and advice on this subject is apt 
to be most misleading. It is, however, quite easy 
to find out the exposure that gives the desired 
result if the following points are observed. Al- 
ways use the same plate, the same illuminant 
and the same developer; always place the print- 
ing-frame at the same distance from the illumi- 
nant. Two feet from a “fish-tail”? gas-burner 
(or four feet from an incandescent gas-mantle) 
will perhaps be found a good distan¢e, as expo- 
sure will not then be unmanageably fast. De- 
velop by the time and temperature method. In 
this way a positive can easily be made having the 
same scale of contrast as the negative, and when 
this has been fixed, washed and dried a new 
negative is made from it, which should be iden- 
tical with the original one. 

It is a simple process, but it is, nevertheless, 
possible to fail in it if care is not taken to work 
methodically. Any haphazard guessing at either 
exposure or development is almost certain to 
lead to poor results. The time of development is 
settled beforehand, and can be ascertained. 
Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome publish in the 
“Wellcome Exposure-Record” a list of develop- 
ment-times for all their “Tabloid”? developers. 
This leaves only one varying factor to be settled 
—the exposure. If this is at fault on the first 
trial, it will be noticed at once by the density of 
the plate, since, as development is always for a 
fixed time, whatever the exposure, over- and 
underexposure will be marked by over- and under- 
density. 


Improving on the Original 


So much for reproducing a negative without 
altering the scale of contrasts. Should the sec- 
ond negative, however, be desired either less con- 
trasty or pluckier than the original, this may 
easily be accomplished. When the result is re- 
quired to be less plucky than the original, the 
time of development, both for the positive and 
the second negative, should be slightly shortened. 
A very little makes all the difference. Do not on 
any account alter the exposure, which should re- 
main constant. 

When a pluckier negative is wanted, either of 
two methods may be adopted: 

1. Increase the time of development of both 
positive and negative slightly; or 

2. Intensify the second negative. 

On the whole, I have found the second method 
the more satisfactory. I have never been troubled 
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by the grain of the plates showing, when using 
“slow ordinary” plates; but they should invari- 
ably be backed, or halation may be very marked 
by the time the second negative is made. 

Few things are more annoying than to lose a 
valuable negative through one of those trivial 
accidents that persist in occurring every now and 
then; and I have more than once had cause to 
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rejoice that I held a favorite negative in duplicate. 
Of course, I am aware that some workers use 
the carbon process for duplicating, and that they 
claim it to be the finest of all ways. But I have 
not referred to it in this article simply because, 
in my hands, it gives slower and less satisfactory 
results than the method I have described. 

The Amateur Photographer. 


L. L. HIGGASON 
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electricity as the illuminant. There 
is not the least doubt that this light 
aieasE§ is the best; but for the benefit of 
**fans”’ who live in the country, or who are other- 
wise so situated that electricity is unavailable 
for them, I venture to describe a device which I 
have used for several years, and which uses sun- 
light (not daylight) as the light-source. 

The two simple drawings which accompany 
the text should need little explanation. The dark 
slide or shutter, which is pushed down during 
development, and also when one is handling the 
paper, need not be absolutely light-tight. I keep 
an old focusing-cloth which I throw over the 
ground-glass carrier; this excludes the light suffi- 
ciently for manipulating bromide papers. I have 
not marked on the drawings the number of 
inches which one should separate the ground- 
glasses, because the distance need not be accu- 
rate — two inches is ample; one and one-half 
will be enough between the negative and the 
ground-glass. Of course, when a fixed-focus en- 
larger is used, the negative carrier is removed 
entirely. The nails for supporting the mirror at 
different angles should have small heads, so as 
not to scratch the back of the mirror. It is also 
important that the wire used for hanging the 
mirror should be fine. Ordinary picture-wire will 
serve; but a smaller wire will be better, if it can 
be procured. This is because at certain hours of 
the day the sun casts a shadow of the wire on the 
mirror, which reflects it on the ground-glass, so 
that if a coarse wire or cord be used uneven 
lighting of the negative is likely to result. It 
may seem that the mirror and ground-glasses are 
unnecessarily large. But if smaller sheets of 
ground-glass be used, it will be found that the 
light falls away about the margins of the nega- 
tive when projected. Uneven lighting will also 
result if less than two ground-glasses be used, 
due to insufficient diffusion of a comparatively 
small light-source. As for the mirror, when the 
sun is low, as in winter, or late in the day in 
summer, it must be placed as shown in the lower 
drawing, in which position, of course, it reflects 
a squat image, no longer than the ground-glass. 
A smaller mirror could be used only when the 
sun is high. 

The advantages of this method of enlarging 
are great power of light in combination with soft- 
ness and coolness — although the negative gets 








hot on very clear summer days — speed and ease 
of focusing the image on the easel. Bromide paper, 
average negative 4 x 5 to 8 x 10, lens stopped to 
U. S. 128, on a bright day, will require from 10 
to 20 seconds’ exposure. It is thus easily seen 
that the use of gaslight papers is entirely practi- 
cal; especially with an anastigmat used at wide 
aperture. The disadvantage of this device is 
that one can, of course, enlarge only on clear 
days; that it can be installed only on a building 
having a southeastern to southwestern (the latter 
is preferable) exposure, open, during the hours 
of 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., to an unobstructed view of 
the sky; and that the mirror must be adjusted 
about every half hour, in order that the sun’s 
image may be reflected directly against the 
ground-glasses. But these disadvantages, formid- 
able as they sound, are offset by the fact that 
the apparatus is eminently superior to daylight 
or acetylene, which illuminants are usually rec- 
ommended to those unable to use electricity. 
And it is for this last class of amateurs that I am 
writing. 

There is one advantage that I forgot to men- 
tion — although such a detail may be unimpor- 
tant in the hopeless case of the headstrong, con- 
firmed ‘‘photo-fan”’ — and that is that Old Sol 
charges nothing for his services. 


A Few Hints on Construction 


A ball-and-socket hinge may be substituted 
for the rather clumsy device of the row of nails. 

Use screws instead of nails in constructing the 
carrier. 

If preferred, the carrier can be so made as to 
admit three sheets of ground-glass, insuring 
more perfect diffusion on very brilliant days. 
Two, however, will usually be sufficient, especially 
when one’s negatives have been made by that 
sort of shutter which lights the plate in the cen- 
ter more than around the margins. 

Blue cloth, instead of paper, straps to the 
ground-glass sheets; be careful that the straps 
do not cast a shadow on the negative, which may 
happen if they are glued too far in. 


‘2 


A GREAT artist is often too much disposed to 
see everything under the ideal form of beauty. 
For him even evil has its esthetic seductions. The 
cruelty of things and of men is transformed 
under his pen in dramas which make one trem- 
ble, but which enchant one.—G. Herelle. 
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EDITORIAL 





Photography Determines the Author- 
ship of Famous Portraits 


OT satisfied with the proof by enlarged 

photographs of the hands and handker- 
chief of Elisabeth Bas — the famous portrait by 
Rembrandt, in the Rijks-Museum at Amster- 
dam — that the painting was executed by Ferdi- 
nand Bol, A. P. Laurie, professor of chemistry at 
the Royal College of Arts, London, has taken 
some photo-microscopic photographs of the eye 
of the old Dutch lady and compared them with 
similar ones of eyes in certain other Rembrandts. 
He states that these tests have induced him to 
believe that the Elisabeth Bas portrait was 
painted by Rembrandt, although he does not 
consider this evidence as conclusive. He now in- 
vites Dr. Bredius and Dr. Bode, who have al- 
ready satisfied themselves by photographs of 
the Bas hands and handkerchief that Rembrandt 
was not the author of the picture, to try the 
photo-microscopic method. 

But why not give the Roentgen-ray a trial? 
A radiograph would show the method of appli- 
cation of the pigments as well as their density, 
and might yield a more satisfactory result 
towards determining the genuineness of the 
paintings where authorship is in dispute. An 
important article which showed by a series of 
photographs that it was Ferdinand Bol, and 
not Rembrandt, who painted the celebrated por- 
trait of Elisabeth Bas appeared in Puotro-Era 
for December, 1912. 


Waste of Time and Material 


HE old saying “Haste makes waste”’ ap- 

plies with singular propriety to the practice 
of photography, except that the frequently reck- 
less waste of material — plates, paper and chem- 
icals — in the endeavor to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults is due more to incompetency than to haste. 
The inexperienced or impetuous worker is not 
apt to consider the amount of time consumed in 
an attempt to correct faulty exposure, nor the 
cost of the plates that have been wasted by un- 
skilful manipulation of the camera. There is 


really no need to spend half an hour or more on 
a plate that can be developed, with good printing- 
quality, in about ten minutes. Of course, in the 
case of a number of plates the tank is the best 
thing to use, and prolonged development is, there- 





fore, expected. But even this method, with its 
advantages of time-saving, efficiency and con- 
venience, is of no avail, unless the plates — what- 
ever their character of subject — have had, at 
least, nearly accurate exposure. When the req- 
uisite time has elapsed, and the plates have been 
removed from the fixing-solution, it will prob- 
ably be found that several plates will be blanks — 
evidence of extreme underexposure, or no expo- 
sure at all — and others will be blackened from 
extreme overexposure. This spells waste of plates. 
The cure is obvious. 

What is true with regard to the use of plates 
is true of printing-mediums — gaslight, daylight 
or enlarging — although sources of artificial light 
are more constant and reliable than daylight, 
and, in this respect, the element of loss is min- 
imized. Fortunately, the increasing scarcity of 
such an indispensable developing-agent as metol 
may be the means to effect economy in the con- 
sumption of dryplates and printing-papers, and 
this will tend towards accuracy in timing plates 
and skilful operation of the camera. 








A Novelty in Mounting Prints 


T is only by personal trial or by examining 

successful examples done by others that pho- 
tographers, especially studio-proprietors, can ob- 
tain convincing proof of the merits of the original 
method of mounting prints described by C. E. 
Wilkins in January PHoro-Era. Several of our 
friends who have followed Mr. Wilkins’ recom- 
mendation are delighted with the results. One 
uses for this purpose a discarded negative that 
has been thoroughly fixed and washed. Upon 
this, while the film is still wet, the print is 
mounted in the usual way. Any standard paste 
will answer. Should the negative be larger than 
the print, the superfluous margins may be cut off 
with a diamond. When an acid fixing-bath has 
been used, it is well to roughen the edges of the 
negative with sandpaper or powdered pumice. 
Prints mounted in this manner keep their shape 
indefinitely, as warping is entirely out of the 
question. Furthermore, they have a perfectly 
even surface, and, as no cover-glass is necessary, 
there are no reflections; hence they are admirably 
adapted to display in show-cases — outside or in 
the studio. It is to be hoped that amateurs will 
try this method with large-sized prints or enlarge- 
ments, which really look superb when framed. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MON TH LY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 





Prizes 

First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Puoro- Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any cam- 
erist desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced.  Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 


charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. 





Awards — Night-Pictures 
Closed January 31, 1916 
First Prize: W. H. Rabe. 


Second Prize: Lawrence Baker. 

Third Prize: William S. Davis. 

Honorable Mention: W. R. Bradford, Thos. Elsum, 

I. A. Erickson, F. Flannery, Mrs. C. B. Fletcher, 
J. W. Greenwood, Suisai Itow, F. W. Kent, T. W. 
Kilmer, M.D., E. D. Leppert, Alexander Murray, L. A. 
Olsen, M. J. Schubert, R. W. Stevens, Elliott Hughes 
Wendell. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Beatrice B. Bell, Clifford L. 
Burdick, Allen P. Child, C. A. Crankshaw, M. A. M. 
Creary, B. M. DeCou, J. H. Field, Karl Fichtner, Pollux 
Hein, Edward C. Holden, Henrietta Hudson, William 
Ludlum, Jr., John A. Madar, James P. Martin, Sydney 
R. McCoy, Albert Nyquist, J. P. Rigby, Jay Satterlee, 
Miriam Sheldon, S. A. Shoup, S. S. Skolfield, Kanematsu 
Sugiura, Edward B. Thompson, Alice Willis. 


Subjects for Competition 


“Home-Portraits.”” Closes March 31. 

‘Subject for Pooto-Era Cover.” Closes April 30. 
‘*Miscellaneous.”’ Closes May 31. 
**Speed-Pictures.”” Closes June 30. 
**Nature-Study Subjects.’’ Closes July 31 
“Figures in Landscape.” Closes August 31. 
**Field and Wood.” Closes September 30. 
**Marines.’’ Closes October 31. 

““Camp-Scenes.”’ Closes November 30. 
**Flashlights.”’ Closes December 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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Miscellaneous — Photo-Era Competition 
Closes May 31, 1916 


Some time has passed since we have had a topic for 
the monthly contest which leaves it to the contestant 
to choose his subject with entire freedom. There are 
always some prints that do not quite fit into any par- 
ticular contest, but that seem to their makers to have 
prize-winning qualities. Then there may be prints 
that were worked out for some particular contest, but 
were overtaken by the closing-date and did not get 
entered. This is the golden opportunity for all such! 

Perhaps it is some portrait that tells enough of a 
story to make it almost or quite a genre; possibly some 
landscape has figures of sufficient size so that it is 
hardly pure landscape, but more nearly “landscape 
with figures;” or in some way a favorite print has 
seemed to elude classification under any of the specific 
heads given as subjects in recent competitions. Now 
is the time to bring forward any such prints and, 
having given them the best presentation possible, see 
what the judges will have to say of them. 

This matter of the best presentation is one that de- 
mands our best critical judgment as well as our best 
technical ability; for a print may be technically fault- 
less and yet fail to make the right impression on the 
beholder, while a print which in reality is faulty on 
the technical side may be full of poetry and mystery, 
gaining and holding the interest which the merely lit- 
eral and technical print could never for a moment 
arouse. 

This is not to say that all technically correct prints 
are bad, or that a print is good simply because it fails 
of technical perfection. It simply wishes to suggest 
that technique is not all there is to photography. The 
purists in photography will still contend for the 
“straight print from a straight negative,”’ whereas oth- 
ers claim the right to do any work on plate or print 
which will help to convey to the beholder the vision 
that was his in making the production. The “middle 
course,’ wherein safety lies, seems to be that work on 
the negative is permissible, but very little should be 
done on the print. Many times a plate that was ex- 
posed with great expectations and that is good pic- 
torially — that is, in composition and poetic feeling — 
fails to come up to our standard technically, is too thin 
and prints unsatisfactorily, or is too strong in contrasts, 
too literal, or for some other reason is a disappoint- 
ment, and is laid one side as a failure. 

Often,with proper treatment, such plates can be made 
to yield a good result. If the whole plate is too thin, 
possibly intensification is what it needs; but if it is 
some particular thing that you wish to bring out, differ- 
ent treatment is called for. Perhaps the view was of a 
winding path through a wood or meadow, and the path, 
which was to have been the center of interest, has been 
lost in the negative and is hardly distinguishable. Even 
a seemingly hopeless plate can be saved by some such 
method as this: with oil-paint and a finger-tip, a bit 
of old linen or velvet, work up the path on the glass 
side of the plate until it prints out satisfactorily. A 
mixture of flake white and ivory black and raw sienna 
makes a good color to use, and a little experimenting 
will tell you when the right density is reached. If the 
rest of the plate is lacking in contrast the paint can 
be used to strengthen highlights in foliage or foreground. 
The medium should not be applied in too microscopic 
a manner, but in broad touches, not too dense. If the 
case is a very bad one, and it is desirable to darken 
the shadows also, a glass positive should be made by 
contact. On this positive the shadows can be brought 
out in the same manner that the highlights were 








strengthened in the negative, and then a second nega- 
tive made in the same way as the positive. This treat- 
ment should bring good results from the poorest nega- 
tive, as work can be done on all three plates if neces- 
sary. 

If the fault is one of too great contrast it is rather 
harder to remedy, but if there is detail in the shadows 
local reduction should remedy the trouble. Sometimes 
the ground-glass varnish method is all that is neces- 
sary. The back of the plate having been flowed with 
matte varnish, it is scraped away from the lights, and 
the shadows held back with graphite, applied with a 
stump. By some of these methods a satisfactory print 
should result from the seeming failure. 

The choice of a proper printing-medium is a large 
factor in the success of the effort. It requires not a 
little artistic feeling and a well-developed sense of the 
fitness of things to choose the best means of inter- 
preting to the public the beautiful conception that was 
in one’s own mind when the exposure was made. Be- 
cause a certain grade and surface of paper has given us 
pleasing results with some plates is no indication that 
that same paper is suitable for any and all subjects. 
The flower-study that depends for its beauty on deli- 
cacy and fineness of detail and texture is best rendered 
by a smooth-surfaced paper, possibly one with a slight 
gloss; and not infrequently a green tone is pleasing, 
especially when the blossoms are white. Eastman’s 
Velvet Green should be a very satisfactory medium 
for such subjects. 

Such treatment, however, would be the opposite of 
what should be given to studies where breadth and 
mass are the predominant characteristics. For such 
studies a rough-surfaced paper is preferable and the 
color should be carefully chosen. For snow-scenes a 
gray platinum is appropriate, whereas for sunsets or 
autumn-subjects the warmer sepia-tones are preferable. 

If one wishes to get away from the ordinary colors 
and printing-mediums, of course the carbon or the 
simpler ozobrome offers endless possibilities. The ozo- 
brome process is not only simple to work, but, by using 
the developing-paper print as a base, good prints are 
possible from negatives that would be useless for car- 
bon prints by the direct printing-process. By either 
method almost any desired color can be had. The 
daintiness of a snow-scene or sea-view may be greatly 
enhanced by a print in blue, although for some sea- 
scapes a soft green is preferable. The summer foliage 
also lends itself to shades of green, and for sunsets or 
firelight-effects the deep reds are appropriate. A chalk- 
red is sometimes used for figure-studies, preferably 
large heads; but do not use blue or green on the human 
countenance unless you desire to produce a ghostly or 
cadaverous effect. 

Of course it is understood by all contestants that 
no mere “record”? stands any chance in the Proto- 
Era contests. A print must have pictorial qualities; 
must have a message to bring — of beauty, of poetry, 
of mystery — something which makes it more than a 
record of “‘things as they are.”” The quality is one that 
is hard to define. It may be a charming subject; but 
it is by no means always a matter of subject, for some 
of the most ordinary and commonplace, even intrin- 
sically ugly, subjects may be so transformed by the 
infusion of poetic sentiment or human feeling that they 
become inspiring and beautiful — even as the plainest 
face becomes transfigured and beautiful when moulded 
by deep emotions of love, courage, heroism, renun- 
ciation. 

It may be a matter of the treatment of the subject; 
but it is not any one treatment that produces in- 
variably the desired result, for the treatment may 
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EVENING BY THE CAMP-FIRE 


vary as much as the subject and yet the pictorial value 
be unvarying. Perhaps it is the expression of individ- 
uality, the ability to make visible to other eyes than 
our own the inner impression of beauty produced in 
the mind by the objects before our camera. 

Possibly the technical artist — and that is no con- 
tradiction in terms — would say it is a knowledge of 
the laws of composition, perspective, balance, etc. It is 
not unlikely that the secret lies in a combination of all 
these, for one must have technical knowledge in order 
to be able to express the inner vision; but if he have 
no inner vision to express, all his technique goes for 
nothing. KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


Intensifying Self-Toning P. O. P. 


Ir is of course well known that we can modulate the 
final color of a self-toning P.O.P. print by a preliminary 
bath of salty water and so forth. But this command 
of color-range is not very great, so that any additional 
arrow to our quiver may be useful. Here is a method 
which I have tried on a self-toned print which was put 
straight into the hypo. This print was when dry of a 






LAWRENCE BAKER 


somewhat, but by no means an objectionable, red 
color. The print was put into a chromium bath similar 
to that used for bleaching and redevelopment of nega- 
tives with a view to intensification. The following is a 
convenient stock-solution which keeps indefinitely: 
Saturated solution, practically a 10-percent solution 
of potassium bichromate, 2 ounces; hydrochloric acid 
1 dram. To make a bleaching-bath for negatives take 
100 minims of this stock-solution and add water to 
1 ounce. For prints I advise only half this strength; 
this acts slowly and gives a duller streaky-looking, half- 
washed-out effect; but given time enough — from 5 to 
10 minutes — the result is uniform. The print being 
partly gold is only partly bleached or lightened. It 
must be washed till all yellowness is entirely removed 
from the paper. The white rebate-margins of the print 
guide us in this respect. It is then redeveloped by any 
alkaline developer. Contrary to general notions, alka- 
line pyro is quite effective and gives a cool, slightly 
chocolate-brown color, considerably less red than the 
original state or color of the print.—E. D. B., in The 
Amateur Photographer. 
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A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





The Treatment of Old Lenses 


UNcEMENTING and cleaning old lenses which have 
become clouded between the elements should be in- 
trusted to a reliable optician, or, preferably, the man- 
ufacturer of the lens, rather than attempted by the 
novice. Optical glass is somewhat softer than ordinary 
glass and is easily scratched. Then, too, the adjustment 
of the best anastigmat lenses is very delicate; once the 
glasses composing the front and back elements have 
been taken apart it is often difficult to get them to- 
gether again and ensure proper centering. 

The necessity for cleaning the outside surfaces of a 
lens may be obviated to a great extent by keeping the 
lens capped, both front and back, when not in use, 
dusting occasionally with a camel-hair brush, and wiping 
lightly with a soft silk or linen handkerchief. If the 
surface still appears cloudy a single drop of pure grain 
alcohol may be put on each of the surfaces,which should 
then be wiped until quite dry. The spirit must not 
be allowed to run between the lens and its brass cell 
nor to remove the dead black coating from the cell. 
Dr. Miethe recommends as the best means of cleaning 
the edge of the lens in contact with the cell the use of a 
pointed bit of soft wood, such as the pith of the rush or 
elder, over which a soft cloth is stretched. 

Never use acid or other strong fluid on your lens or 
it will be ruined. A lens that has become scratched 
or dulled by surface oxidation, due to exposure to the 
air for many years, so that there is an iridescent re- 
flection from the glass surface, should be sent to the 
manufacturer for repolishing. 

The usual method of uncementing a lens is to re- 
move the front and back elements from the cell, place 
them one at a time in a glass dish and pour in warm 
water. Keep the water warm by means of a spirit- 
lamp until the glasses can be slid apart. Should this 
fail, soak in turpentine. 

The cementing together of lens-glasses is far more 
difficult. Canada balsam is the medium used, and it 
must be specially prepared for the purpose. Put the 
balsam as it is procured of the druggist or photo- 
supply dealer into a saucer and bake it in an oven 
until, when cold, it will be hard. Then break it up, 
place in a bottle containing enough benzene to cover 
it and allow to stand for twenty-four hours. Then 
heat gently over a water-bath until fluid, when it is 

eady for use. 

Clean the lens-glasses with the utmost care, warm 
gently and place a drop of the warm balsam in the 
center of the concave glass. Press the convex glass down 
into the concavity until the balsam spreads and oozes 
out at the edges, when the lens may be laid in a suit- 
able place for the balsam to harden. This action will 
be hastened by gentle heating in an oven with the door 
open. After a few days any surplus balsam may be 
removed from the edge of the lens with a rag moistened 
with benzene. 


Hypo-Alum Toning of Cyko 


AttHoucH the Cyko Manual features redevelop- 
ment, double redevelopment and gold toning as meth- 
ods for the production of warm tones on black prints — 
sepia, brown and red chalk — and omits the methods of 
hypo-alum toning given in the Professional Cyko 
Pointer, I have found that these latter methods and 
one which I have used for many gaslight papers are 
especially well suited to Cyko paper, particularly in 
portraiture, both on Professional Cyko or any other 
grade of buff stock. The tone is a rich, medium choco- 
late brown without a trace of the unpleasant yellow or 
red characteristics of most redeveloped prints. Double 
redevelopment is intended to remedy this, but it seems 
to me that the hypo-alum method is simpler. 

Prepare the following solution: 


ean as eat in kaene nn enon 24° ounces 
INN oon cop cerencoencee $ ounce 
Granulated sugar ............sce0e08 + ounce 
Boiling water, to make ............... 20 ounces 


First dissolve the hypo, then add the alum slowly 
and finally the sugar. The solution will be milk white, 
and a sediment should form at the bottom of the bot- 
tle; but do not filter it. Heat the bath two or three 
times to 120°, allowing it to cool between times in order 
to ripen it and prevent uneven toning or bleaching. As 
the bath may be used over and over again, and as it 
works more evenly and gives a richer tone with age, it 
is customary, when possible, to ripen a new bath by 
adding one part of old to four parts of new. 

The fixed black prints to be toned should be placed 
in an agate-ware pan of the bath when cold, and heated 
over a gas-burner to about 110° to 120° for about fifteen 
minutes, keeping the prints in motion meanwhile by 
handling, to ensure even action. When the desired tone 
is reached remove the heat and allow the prints to re- 
main in the solution until it becomes tepid or cold be- 
fore thorough washing, after which they are considered 
quite permanent, the image consisting of silver sulphide. 
The time required for the solution to cool is less than 
might upon casual thought be supposed, because the 
shallow solution has a surface of considerable area ex- 
posed to the air. To remove the prints direct from the 
hot bath to the cold wash-water would be very likely 
to cause a sudden contraction of the gelatine, which 
would imprison the finely divided particles of sulphur 
and make its removal very difficult. To facilitate the 
removal of this precipitate, use the following solution: 


Nitric acid 1 ounce 
EIR Aye mee ce ey. 60 ounces 


Take the prints from the toning-bath and place them 
face downward in a large tray of this solution and 
allow them to remain for five minutes, then sponge 
them off, rinse in water and finally wash for half an 
hour in running water. 
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MOONLIGHT SHEEN 


Fixing and Washing Roll-Films 


To those who develop any quantity of roll-films, a 
simple and convenient method of preventing the films 
from curling whilst fixing and washing, without the 
need of continually watching them, may prove of great 
service. 

Here is the method I employ. For fixing and washing 
I use deep porcelain dishes, size 12 x 15. This sized 
dish will take nearly all films of the popular sizes of 
folding pocket-cameras, but smaller dishes may be used 
to meet individual requirements. 

After developing — which I do by hand — the film 
is washed in a dish of clean water and the clips released. 
The two ends of the film are brought together, so that 
the sensitized side is facing outwards. This will form 
a loop between the third and fourth exposure (six- 
exposure reel). Note these exposures, and along the 
space between them gently squeeze the film so that a 
flat edge is formed, the exposures coming back to back 
flatly. 

Adjust the ends of film whilst holding exposures 
Nos. 3 and 4 firmly, so that 2 and 5, and 1 and 6, lie 
evenly against each other. 

When this is done, grasp the ends firmly and release 
what was previously the center. Pin the ends together 
on the blank unexposed portion. The tendency of the 
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film to curl outwards is thus counterbalanced, and the 
film lies firm and flat, which ensures, with a little period- 
ical attention during fixing, thorough fixation, and a 
minimum of trouble whilst washing. 

Twelve-exposure films are dealt with in sixes; with 
eight-exposure films (V. P. K.) the fourth and fifth ex- 
posures become the center, and larger-sized films are 
dealt with, cut in fours or twos.—A. L. R., in The British 
Journal of Photography. 


Keeping Solutions 


Txose who are in the habit of putting their solutions 
back into the bottle for future use will find that the 
solutions will keep much better if they are allowed to 
run down the inside of the bottle instead of being 
poured in after the usual manner, so that they splash 
and become aerated. 

Bottles should always be filled right up to the cork, 
so that there can be no air between the cork and the 
solution. If there is not sufficient solution to do this, 
and it is not desired to add any more water, a number 
of glass marbles may be dropped into the bottle until 
the solution has reached the desired height. 

Alfred I. Tooke. 
“Z 


Great artists are good critics.— Alfred Stevens. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Closing the last day of every month. 





Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PxHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the Pooto-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 

Prizes 

First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certific~‘e of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but only original prints are desired. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 

Rules 

1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoro- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent wpon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 


print exactly for what contest it is intended. 
5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the con.estant. If suitable, they will be 
published in Pooto-Era, full credit being given. 





6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
Stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed January 31, 1916 


First Prize: Margaret Anderson. 

Second Prize: R. W. Stevens. 

Third Prize: Louis F. Bucher. 

Honorable Mention: James Allan, J. Louis Cunning- 
ham, Martha Curry, B. S. Grenelle, Mary E. 
Grunendike, F. J. F. Marty, O. J. Moore, C. A. Pierce, 
W. Stelcik, M. C. Still, G. S. Tagaya, F. N. Whitman, 
Wm. J. Wilson. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Marguerite Balthrope, James G. 
Bonar, Lamar Callicott, Ralph D. Count, Eva L. Eden, 
Howard D. Lafayette, Warren R. Laity, Hubert C. 
Mohr, Mrs. H. G. Reed, John H. Smithers, A. J. 
Voorhees, Rev. Paulus W. Weber, Jos. G. Whetson. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes, and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the Proto- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as PHoto-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoto-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
Publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments, including those of personal counsel and 
criticism, form an endless chain of advice and assistance 
if members will connect the links. 
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ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 





This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the official organ, 
is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is to assist photog- 
raphers by giving them information, advice and criticism in theGuild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal corre- 
spondence. Membership isfree to subscribers and regular purchasers of the magazine sending name and address to 

PHOTO-ERA,The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Spring-Flowers 


“Dear common flowers that grow beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold; 
First pledge of blithesome May, 
thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be.” 


There is perhaps no time of the year when so many 
of us “take to the woods” as in the first days of spring, 
when “‘the flowers appear on the earth and the time of 
the singing of birds is come.’ 

The early spring-blooms are very lowly, and con- 
sequently harder to photograph than the more “‘up- 
standing” flowers of the later year. Of course, they 
can be plucked and taken home where conditions are 
more favorable for this portrayal, but it is especially 
true of these dainty first-comers that their environment 
and method of growth are a large part of their charm. 

If one is to go afield with any hope of bringing back 
an adequate souvenir of these lovely blossoms, more 
than the usual equipment will be needed. In the first 
place the unaided lens of the usual hand-camera in- 
cludes too wide an angle of view, making the image 
too small to be adequate. This is easily remedied by 
the use of the portrait-attachment, which gives admi- 
rable results if the directions accompanying it are prop- 
erly followed. The usual tripod is too high for use in 
photographing blossoms that keep so close to the bosom 
of Mother Earth as do most of the early-comers. The 
camera must be about on a level with the center of 
the plant, and that necessitates placing it on the ground, 
or at least not higher than on some rock or stone. 

For the accurate measuring of distances when using 
the portrait-attachment a tape-measure, or measuring- 
line of some sort, should be carried. It will also be 
found convenient to have a background to use when 
necessary. This may be any smooth piece of material 
of some neutral tone, fastened at the sides to two 
sticks pointed at the bottom so that they may be 
stuck into the ground. Of course, one may depend on 
cutting sticks on the spot, but it is not ‘always e. -asy 
to fasten the cloth smoothly to them, and it is apt to 
become wrinkled in carrying if not neatly rolled on 
the sticks. If a natural background, a rock or clump 
of taller foliage, can be found, it is much to be pre- 
ferred to any artificial one; but sometimes, especially 
if the sun is shining, a confusion of white spots on out- 
of-focus foliage will be the ruination of our picture un- 
less shut out in some fashion. 

Nature’s grouping may sometimes be accepted with- 
out change, but as a rule she is too lavish with her 
treasures, and also she is apt to be a bit slovenly about 
clearing away débris. It is, therefore, wise to go 


equipped with a pair of scissors, with which superfluous 





blooms or last year’s dead leaves may be removed 
without disturbing the rest of the group. It is sometimes 
possible, if a good rock background is available, but 
the flowers are wrongly placed, to lift a root carefully 
and place it in the proper location without the re- 
arrangement being apparent in the picture. Care should 
be taken to have the foliage cover any loose dirt or 
other sign of things having been tampered with. 

The feathery foliage and translucent flowers of the 
squirrel’s corn or Dutchman’s breeches are especially 
charming to photograph, and they are usually found in 
very well-arranged groups — not crowding together 
in masses, but in isolated clusters, as if arranged with 
particular regard for our purposes. 

Not so easy to photograph are the smaller flowers 
of the hepatica, the bloodroot and the violet, or the 
still more retiring arbutus, that cowers close to the 
ground, hiding under its thick, leathery leaves as 
though afraid the still, cool winds would mar its ex- 
quisite pink-and-white beauty. Of a less timorous 
habit, yet still of a very frail loveliness, is the painted 
trillium, that stands erect and “takes the winds of 
March with beauty,’ seeming to scorn her blowsy, 
dark-robed sister the wake-robin. 

For the taking of the hepatica and her ilk the camera 
should be placed firmly on the ground at the measured 
distance, and all intervening leaves or bits of grass or 
twigs carefully removed. As fineness of detail is a 
great desideratum in this class of work a smaller 
opening should be used than the one usually in place, 
and a very short bulb-exposure given. Its length varies, 
of course, according to the strength of the light. 

The one great thing to avoid when choosing a day 
to go “‘a-maying”’ with one’s camera is wind. If the 
breezes are abroad one will be pretty sure to come 
blustering about and either keep one waiting an un- 
conscionable length of time or mayhap spoil one’s 
best efforts by stealing up at the strategic moment and 

‘ausing one’s models to nod gg heads in gentle ac- 
knowledgement of his presence. A day when the sky 
is overcast will prove fully as satisfactory for this 
work, as the strong shadows cast in sunlight are often 
as undesirable in flower-portraits as in human ones. 
Not infrequently the cloth suggested for a background 
can be used as a wind-break, or to diffuse the light if 
the sun is troublesome. 

The exposure in sunlight, with stop 16, should be 
ordinarily about one-half second. Full time should be 
given, as the nearness to the object lengthens the time 
necessary, and too short an exposure will not give the 
delicate detail desirable in both flower and foliage. 
The time will lengthen if the sky be clouded or the 
subject in the shade. 

Flowers gathered and brought home lose half their 
beauty when crowded together in a vase, and their 
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“WHEN THE LEAVES BEGIN TO FALL” 


life at best is short; but secure a good photograph of 
them in their native setting and they always live for 
you with all the charm of the spring-woodland to en- 
hance their beauty. 


The Ruby-Lamp in Surgery 


Tue photographer, in his enforced addiction to the 
ruby-lamp, is likely soon to have a voluntary associate 
in the shape of the surgeon; for we learn from a French 
journal that some surgeons in France now do their 
operations only under an intense red light. The purpose 
is not to secure any psychological effect, which might 
be supposed to follow the use of this color, but simply 
to enable them to refer from time to time during the 
operation to the image on the fluorescent screen fur- 
nished by X-rays. Were the operation to be carried out 
in ordinary light, the surgeon’s eyes would never be 
able to adjust themselves quickly enough to the fluoro- 
scope, which requires the observer to sit in semi-dark- 
ness for some minutes, in order that his retina may be- 
come sufficiently sensitive. With red light, however, 






MARGARET ANDERSON 


it is otherwise; and the illumination is said to be quite 
ample for operative purposes, although, of course, the 
tints of many things, notably of blood, are altered. A 
luminous ceiling of some twenty lamps of twenty-five 
candle-power is employed, and the light is filtered 
through ruby-red glass. It is switched off momentarily 
when the X-ray image is referred to, and by this means 
the surgeon is enabled to see how closely his instru- 
ments are getting to a foreign body, or to follow the 
various stages in the reduction of a fracture. 

The Amateur Photographer. 


Mending Celluloid Articles 


WHEN a regular cement for celluloid, such as a solu- 
tion of celluloid in acetone and amyl-acetate, is not 
obtainable, Photography and Focus calls attention to the 
fact that a broken article can often be mended by ma- 
king use of the solvent action of glacial acetic acid 
upon celluloid. A little of the acid should be applied 
to the broken edges, which are then pressed firmly 
together and fastened under pressure until hardened. 
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Answers to Correspondents 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must be 
enclosed. 





C. M. M.— So far as we know, the most common, 
and in many ways the most practical, way to keep 
solutions cool for tray-development in hot weather 
is by the use of ice in a larger tray, in which the tray 
containing the solution may be placed. Of course, in 
the case of developers, the adoption of tank-develop- 
ment is one solution of the problem, for once the right 
temperature is obtained the large volume of solution 
will hold its temperature with only slight variation for 
twenty minutes or so. v4 

As to the matter of an ammonia tube for cooling 
solutions, we took this up with one of the leading firms 
manufacturing scientific equipment in Boston. The 
reply is to the effect that any method of keeping the 
solution cool by means of ammonia would mean the 
loss of considerable compressed ammonia gas, although 
the method is feasible if of sufficient importance. The 
opinion is also expressed that the use of ice would prob- 
ably prove more satisfactory. If large solutions were 
involved it might be possible to arrange so that a draft 
of cool air going over the ice might be drawn through 
tubes passing through the solution. ' 

Frilling of films is exceedingly unusual ex- 
cept in the case of a few brands which are unusually 
thin. Most of our American films are backed with an un- 
sensitized coating, which does much to prevent frilling 
and curling. The use of a fresh acid-alum fixing-bath 
ought to prevent frilling in the wash-water. If not, a 
hardener, such as formalin, may be employed at any 
stage of the work, even after development and previous 
to fixing, if that seems necessary. The solution should 
contain 1 ounce of formalin to 20 ounces of water, in 
which the film should be immersed 15 minutes. Be 
sure the solution is distinctly alkaline, as neutral and 
alkaline solutions have very little hardening-effect. 
Of course, you doubtless realize that a chrome-alum 
fixing-bath has greater hardening-properties than one 
containing ordinary alum. 

Probably, also, you know of the various hypo- 
eliminators by means of which long washing in warm 
water may be avoided. Of them all, potassium per- 
manganate is probably best. 

While the regular film-pack developer ought to 
be the best, another good one is the following, a 20- 
minute solution at 65 degrees. Dissolve the chemicals 
in the order named in half the quantity of lukewarm 
water, and then add cold water to the full amount. 


I eos an gars os usa) e 6) osteo Grater 46 ounces 
ME ce desfers cord) ayo) c ithe oisio geile RAK 4 grains 
MIM 5 io ie eis-o:6 5.00509 soe avetecy 153 grains 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous.......... 186 grains 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous ....... 100 grains 


Oxalic acid 3 grains 
Pyro 193 grains 
Potassium bromide, 10% sol. ........ 22 drops 


Should the re- 


This is the new Ansco film formula. 


sulting negatives prove too thin for your purpose, in- 
crease the time to 25 or 30 minutes. 








E. S.— It is rather difficult to advise you definitely 
regarding the cause of your enlargement being gray 
in the sky and highlights, because there are so 
many possible causes. The fact that you have used 
several brands of bromide papers with similar results, 
and have obtained excellent gaslight prints from the 
same negatives, would seem to eliminate all possible 
causes except two. 

You say there is no white light to fog the prints, and 
very likely that is true; but bromide paper is as rapid 
and sensitive to light as a slow dryplate and must be 
handled with the same precautions. It cannot be de- 
veloped by weak gaslight nor even by the yellow light 
often employed for gaslight paper work. The ruby- 
light used for dryplate-development is the only safe 
light, especially when development is much slower than 





A FISH-STORY R. W. STEVENS 
SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS CONTEST 


gaslight paper, and so makes it necessary to expose the 
print to the ruby-light longer. 

This brings us to the other possible reason, which is 
that the proper time of development of a bromide print 
will be three or four minutes if properly exposed. The 
exact exposure is important if good gradation and rich 
tones are an object, overexposure being a thing to 
avoid, for it would cause the very trouble you de- 
scribe. Exposure should be such that the print need not 
be snatched hastily from the developer in order to save 
it, but rather may be allowed to develop to the stopping- 
point beyond which no further change is visible; and 
at this point the print should be of proper depth. If 
not, increase or decrease the printing-time as indicated, 
always developing to the full as a guide. 
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Print-Criticism 





Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U U.S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giv ing full particulars of date, light, 
plate or film, stop used, exposure, developer and printing- 
process. 





A. E. M.—‘The Old Folks at Home” appears to 
present good likenesses of both persons, but unfortu- 
nately they do not appear to be looking in quite the 
same direction. All included in a group should have 
a common center of interest. The shrub-branches in 
the foreground, out of focus because of their nearness 
to the camera, are also unfortunate. 

L. L. H.—“10 ft. 7” is an unusually well-composed 
photograph of the pole-vault — a happy shot. It is 
not quite sharp enough for enlargement on other than 
rough paper, but the increased size would lend a better 
effect of action. 

H. B. R.— Unless the negative is too hard, and 
needed reduction with ammonium persulphate, “Good 
Morning” would be improved by the use of the softest 
grade of portrait gaslight paper. The subject is excel- 
lent. 

H. P.— In several recent issues we have published 
articles dealing with the subject of halation and the 
treatment of windows which you might read with in- 
terest and profit. In your future work of this sort we 
suggest that whenever possible you confine yourself to 
illumination from one window. When two windows 
are included in the picture-area unity is impossible. 

“Meditation” shows distortion of the hand, as is 
frequently the case when the hand has thoughtlessly 
been extended toward the camera, particularly when a 
lens of somewhat short focus has been used. 

L. R. M.— The most striking of your contributions 
to the last competition are the sunsets. One of them, 
marked E, is probably the best subject you have sent 
to us. It could have been improved by a little more 
detail in the foreground; perhaps a softer-working 
paper would disclose this sufficiently. 

Your flower-subject suffers because of the back- 
ground. Apparently a skin or fabric was hung too near 
the vase, with the result that its wrinkles show too 
plainly me reflect strong, confused light. 

H. D. P.— Your landscape seems to be devoid of 
any definite center of interest. It lacks unity because 
of the equal importance of two prominent trees; ap- 
parently the front-board was raised too high, for there 
is too little foreground and too much sky-area. 

. W.—‘ Valley Green” is an exceptionally good 
piece of photographic work both technically and in 
respect to composition. It has a depth of tone, vigor 
and gradation which, unfortunately, are absent in 
“Along the Wissahickon.” We notice with interest 
the improved appearance of the child-portrait which 
at our suggestion you have printed on a softer-working 
paper. 

J. R.— The trouble with your film is that it was not 
fixed sufficiently. It was taken out of the fixing-bath 
much too soon. If it had not been exposed to the light, 
as it has, you could place it in the fixing-bath again 
and clear it. Now, however, the only way is to make a 
print and have some clever artist air-brush the lighter 
parts to darken them sufficiently. 





IrENE M. F.— Your portrait of a young girl appears 
to be considerably out of focus, apparently in order to 
produce what is known as a “soft-focus”’ effect. The 
white costume and the face of the subject are a chalky 
white. It would be better to have the light properly 
distributed, the model to be dressed in ¢ dark-hued 
garment, thus centering the interest upon the face. It 
is also considered in better taste not to have the coiffure 
of the model in an extreme style, such as in your case 
—a patch of hair coming down each side of the fore- 
head and nearly reaching the eyes. Your model, who 
appears to be sufficiently comely, does not need such a 
bizarre style of hair-dressing. The pose itself is excel- 
lent, and the only good feature of the portrait. 

A. H.— Your picture is a carelessly made snapshot, 
as shown by the numerous objectionable accessories, 
and without the least evidence of artistic or harmonious 
composition, although, to be sure, the expression of the 
face of the aged lady has been caught successfully. The 
photograph has, therefore, only a sentimental value, 
and would scarcely interest a person who does not 
know the subject of your snapshot. 





OVER THE HILL LOUIS F. BUCHER 
THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS CONTEST 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 





Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 
From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 


in the table. 


From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 


scenes with trees in foreground. 
the tables on the opposite page. 


For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U.S. 4. 


For other plates, or stops, see 





*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- 
clined to be yellow or red. 

tLatitude 60° N. multiply by 3; 
55° x 2; 529 « 2; 30° x 34. 

tLatitude 60° N. multiply by 2; 
55° x 2; 52° x 1% ; 30° x 34. 

{Latitude 60° N. multiply by 14; 
55° x 1; 529° 1; 30°xK hh. 

§Latitude 60° N. multiply by 14; 
HHO x 1; 52° x 1; 30° x 14. 
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The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. 


number given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very 
distant landscapes; studies of rather 
heavy clouds; sunset- and _ sunrise- 
studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 
ground ; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail ; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist ; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- 


PLATES. 


For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 
ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 

8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
48 interiors not open to the sky. 


Average indoor-portraits in a 
well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 








As all the figures in the table oppo- 
site are based upon the use of stop 


For other stops multiply by the number Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 





in the third column 
Zé U.S. 1 F/4 
= 5 | vu.s.2 F/5.6 
4 U. S. 2.4 F/6.3 
35 U.S.3 F/7 
i | Us.8 F/11 
= 1 U.S. 16 F/16 
: : U. S. 32 F/22 
é zg] U.S.64 | F/32 





] the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
| dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 


x 1/4 the size of diaphragm used. 
To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
xX 1/2 ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U. S. 4). In the 
x 5/8 table look for “Hour,” and under the column headed 
“Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
xX 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
xX 2 given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
x 4 chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 
x 8 For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
xX 16 for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 


class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 
1/32 second. 














Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. No. ?, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 

Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 

Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1,P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 





Imperial Non-Filter Lumiére Ortho. A 
Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive | Lumiére Ortho. B 


Kodak N. C. Film 


Kodoid Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Lumieére Film and Blue Label Cramer Medium Iso. _ 
Marion P. S. Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Premo Film-Pack Ilford Special Rapid 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 Imperial Special Rapid 
Standard Imperial Portrait Lumiére Panchro. C 
a Class 8,P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Vale Fe - Barnet Medium 

Tinwtor Barnet Ortho. Medium 


Wellington Anti-Screen tr , 
Wellington Film a 
Wellington Speedy 


Wellington Iso. Speedy er oa" 


Class 1 1/4, P. E. 90,Wy. 180,Wa. Seed 23 


Cramer Banner X Stanley Commercial 

Cramer Isonon Wellington Landscape 

ee Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 

Defender O-tho., N.-H. Cramer Commercial 

Eastman Extra Rapid Hammer Slow 

Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. Hammer Slow Ortho. 

Hammer Non-Halation Wellington Ortho. Process 
von- tion Ortho. 

— Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 

Seed C. Ortho. Cramer Contrast 

Seed L. Ortho. Cramer Slow Iso. 

Seed Non-Halation Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. Ilford Halftone 

Standard Extra Ilford Ordinary 

Standard Orthonon Seed Process 

Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 

Cramer Anchor Lumiére Autochrome 




















OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Miss KatHERINE BrncHAm’s extremely beautiful 
picture, suggestive of the Easter spirit, which appeared 
in March Puoto-Era as an illustration of a suitable 
cover-design, found such favor among our friends 
that it has been made to serve an even more practical 
and timely purpose in the current issue. For the meager 
words of praise and data in connection with this chaste 
work of art, the reader is referred to this department in 
the March number. 

Among the masters in photographic portraiture is 
Francis A. Place, of Boston, a past-president of the 
P. A. of A. and the P. A. of N. E. His ability to ex- 
press the character of his sitter, by means of bis noble 
medium, is apparent in the portrait of an eminent 
member of the Massachusetts judiciary — Chief- 
Justice Aiken of the Supreme Court. See frontispiece. 
Here the artist shows us the profound judicial mind, 
as well as the force and dignity that eminently belong 
to the man he has portrayed. The modeling and plas- 
ticity of the finely shaped head justify the highest 
praise. The appropriate simplicity of the setting, the 
successful management of the black judicial robe and 
the skilful control of the light are points worthy of 
study and emulation. Data: Home-portrait — room in 
the courthouse; Voigtliinder & Son’s portrait-lens, at 
full opening; exposure, 2 seconds. 

George H. Hawley, who came peatenty into no- 
tice as an exhibitor at the New Eng land Convention 
last year through “Stratford Marsh,” published in 
November Puoro-Era, 1915, contributes to the cur- 
rent issue, page 158, a decorative waterscape that 
emphasizes his ability as a photo-pictorialist. The idea 
of partly obscuring the sky by overhanging tree- 
branches, although used frequently, is a valuable aid 
in composition as demonstrated in this instance. At 
other times, however, this resource fails of its purpose, 
especially when the obscuring effect is carried to excess. 
No data. 

J. E. Mock, recognized as the foremost portraitist 
in Rochester, N. Y., is one of the most industrious of 
men in his profession. His one recreation is genre- 
work, which includes fanciful heads suggestive of the 
muses. Which of the mythical nine is represented on 
page 161 might be a little difficult to say with accuracy, 
as no data are at hand. If the interesting head, with 
its expressive countenance, suggests some muse other 
than poetry, the interested reader is at liberty to choose 
some other ideal. In any event, in pose, expression 
and composition the picture is an admirable study. 

he seven pictures, pages 163 and 164, that accom- 
pany the valuable article by Charles J. Adams will 
delight PHoto-Era readers on account of their natural 
charm, wholesome vivacity and variety of subject. 
Best of all, perhaps, is the appropriate and attractive 
setting the artist has given to each theme, and this 
he has done with genuine artistic feeling and technical 
skill. Indeed, I am impelled to draw particular atten- 


tion to this important feature in Mr. Adams’s delightful 
specialty, because it is so rare. In most cases the child- 
studies offered PHoro-Era for publication are very 
crude, having been made with no apparent regard 
for the setting or for nearby objects, however incon- 
gruous. They are hasty snapshots made on the spur of 
the moment, and that is the basis of the usual apology 





—in case the camerist is conscious of any shortcoming 
in his attempt to make a real picture. Because the child 
was “‘snapped”’ in an undeniably happy moment, and 
the mother and friends are nearly hysterical with joy 
over the camerist’s success, are no reasons why that 
picture should take the photo-publishers by storm. 
Such pictures have their uses, and will ever be treasured 
by the happy mother, but they should be confined to 
the family album or baby’s record-book. 

From the portfolio of B. F. Langland has come to 
us many a delightful marine or landscape filled with 
grateful sunshine and the breath of pure, invigorating 
air. The genial prospect, page 166, with its wholesome 
atmosphere and passing clouds, exemplifies the true 
Langland mood and the artist’s love of nature. The 
original print has been trimmed to admirable pictorial 
proportions, and the result fulfils all the conditions of a 


well-ordered —————. Data: June, 10 a.m.; good 
light; 31 x 54 Film-Plate Premo; Zeiss-Kodak lens; 
stop, F/6.3; 3-time color-screen; ;'5 second; Eastman 


film-pack; pyro, 20 minutes in tank; Cyko contact 
print; developed with dianol. 

The delineation of insect-life demands, first of all, 
mastery of technical resources, and in this department 
of photographic practice Lehman Wendell is supreme 
— judged by his little masterpieces, pages 167-171. 
No data. 

Although suggesting a genre, Mr. Higgason’s por- 
trait of an attractive young woman, page 173, belongs 
to the realm of portraiture. The subject appears to 
have been carefully posed and lighted, and the beauti- 
ful, artistic and gratifying result fully warranted these 
preparations. The artist doubtless appreciated the 
artistic possibilities of his good-looking sitter and pro- 
duced a charming study, although as a likeness, show- 
ing the character and soul of the model, it cannot be 
as satisfactory as a front view with the eyes directed 
towards the camera. Data: Large north window; fore- 
noon; 143-inch portrait-lens, used at full aperture; 
F/4.5; 8 x 10 print on Eastman E. S. Platinum. 

An instance where ove rhanging foliage i is introduced 
with consistently artistic effect is ‘‘The Courthouse,” 
by J. H. Field, page 177. This well-known pictorialist 
—a straight professional worker — is an experienced 
and successful picture-maker, and rarely errs in the 
matter of composition. We have here a pleasing ex- 
ample of a decorative architectural study — the court- 
house in a picturesque setting. Data: August, 5 to 
6 p.M.; 5 x 7 view-camera; R. R. lens; B. & L. tele- 
photo attachment; Eastman film; pyro-soda; direct 
print on Artura Iris E. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


Tue faculty to see artistic beauty at night, when 
objects are made visible by the light of the moon or 
by artificial light, still marks a comparatively small 
number of amateur workers. The workers familiar 
with what has been done in the field of night-photog- 
raphy had a marked advantage over inexperienced 
camerists. Many of the latter, with the best possible 
intentions, and animated by a desire to make an effort 
even though the chances to get into the prize-winning 
class of the contest, “‘Night-Pictures,” were small, 
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could not resist the temptation to record the glittering 
outlines of buildings, bridges, streets, as illuminated 
by electric lamps. Pictures of this class were contrib- 
uted in large numbers. Their authors will undoubtedly 
profit by their inadequate though painstaking efforts, 
and in future will be content with nothing less than pic- 
tures that are properly timed and well composed, and 
express the novel and mysterious beauty of illuminated 
night-scenes. That all this is possible is made clear by 
the interesting prize-pictures in this issue. The whole 
subject is thus explained in a nutshell, as it were. 

The strikingly beautiful night-scene by W. H. 
Rabe, page 180, is also one of a series of fifty pictures 
that were exhibited in Boston recently, and to which 
reference was made in March Puoto-Era. There is a 
haunting, mysterious charm in these of Mr. Rabe’s 
creations, that is due partly to the quality of the light 
that pervaded the exposition-grounds after dark. To 
this is added the artist’s supreme skill and experience 
in managing the subject from the composition and 
exposure to the finished print (enlargement), including 
his superior judgment in the selection of printing- 
material. The foreground plays a prominent part in all 
these exposition-pictures, and, notably, in the theme 
that enabled him to win the first prize in this competi- 
tion. And when it is known that Mr. Rabe worked 
under uncommon difficulties, which included the en- 
forced use of a cheap, old-style single-lens equipment, 
the wonder grows. Then, indeed, one appreciates the 
well-known saying, “It’s the man behind the gun.” 
Data: $5.50 Adlake magazine-camera; 3} x 4} single 
lens; Standard Orthonon plates, 3} x 4}; exposure, 10 
minutes; open lens; 10 x 12 enlargement on P. M. C. 
No. 3 bromide paper, with an improvised enlarging- 
apparatus consisting of two telescoping starch-boxes 
fitted with a Smith Semi-Achromatic (soft-focus) lens 

The presence of human life — so little in evidence 
in night-pictures— is the keynote to Mr. Baker’s 
theme, page 181. Every worker familiar with camp- 
life will recognize the naturalness and fascination of 
this camp-fire scene, with the possible exception of the 
flames issuing from the burning logs. To produce the 
illusion of a real fire, the camerist had recourse to the 
usual handy means — flash-powder. 

The nocturnal scene near Columbia University, 
page 182, serves as a good example of light and shade 
and is well composed. There are no lights that may be 
said to be objectionable, and the two sources of illu- 
mination, at the right of the statue, are a part of the 
general lighting-scheme. The statue adds greatly to 
the artistic result. Data: November, 1915, 9 p.m.; elec- 
tric light; 8 x 10 Century camera; 83-inch Dagor No. 3; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 15 minutes; 8 x 10 Stanley; M. Q.; 
8 x 10 Azo print. 

There is nothing unusual in the view depicted by 
F. W. Kent, page 182; but the technical skill of the 
camerist merits special commendation. The most has 
evidently been made of a difficult subject, and the 
halation appears to have been well controlled. The large 
window, at the right, detracts a little. It is very easy 
to make it less conspicuous by local reduction on the 
negative. Data: December 16, 1915, about 8 P.M.; 
Series II, No. 2 Turner-Reich lens in Koilos shutter; 
stop, F/11; exposure, 6 minutes; Standard Orthonon; 
pyro; 5 x 7 Azo K print. 

The only artistic moonlight in this competition is 
the effort by W. S. Davis, page 184. One expects 
nothing less from this capable and versatile artist. The 
sheen on the water contrasts well with the dark masses 
in this attractive prospect. Data: June; exposure, 20 
minutes, 8.15 to 8.35 p.m.; R. R. lens; stop, F/8; 8 x 10 
Cramer Inst. Iso; 7 x 9 print on Barnet “Tiger Tongue” 
bromide. 














The Beginners’ Competition 


Ir is curious what a difference the tone makes in the 
artistic result of a photographic print. Reduced to 
black and white, as well as to a small size, its attractive- 
ness often disappears. This has frequently been the 
case with pictures published in these pages, and is 
true, to a certain extent, of the prize-picture by Mar- 
garet Anderson, page 187. The original print owes 
much of its beauty to the paper used, viz., Azo E. The 
subject itself seems to warrant the favorable opinion 
it created in the minds of the jury. The sloping bank, 
topped by a graceful tree, forms an attractive theme. 
The water in the foreground, be it part of a pond, 
river or brook, increases the pictorial interest, except 
that the reflections of objects other than the sky are 
somewhat de trop. Nevertheless, the arrangement, as 
a whole, is decidedly pleasing, and it breaks away from 
the conventional. Data: October, 11 a.m.; 5 x 7 Korona 
camera; lens at F/11; 3} x 5} Stanley; pyro; »'5 second; 
direct print on Azo E, hard. 

As a composition, pure and simple, the picture en- 
titled “A Fish-Story,” page 188, makes a successful 
appeal. The proportions are admirable, as are the 
perspective and workmanship. Yet one finds it diffi- 
cult to reconcile that big fish to the size of the small, 
nearby stream. Did the fisherman catch it from its 
narrow waters, or was its habitat in some big lake? 
The seeming inconsistency is answered by the title, 
although readers who are experienced sportsmen and 
averse to telling an untruth, be it even a fish-story, are 
free to offer an explanation. Data: 5 x 7 Poco camera; 
good light; Imperial plate; M. Q.; lens at stop F/22; 
ai; second; 43 x 63 Aristo S. T. print. 

The concluding illustration, page 189, would seem to 
be a fitting companion to the last snow of the season — 
in Massachusetts the first week in March. The state- 
ment is based on the prognostication of the local 
weatherman. The scene, which is not without a degree 
of charm, must have appealed very strongly to the 
young camerist, whose enthusiasm seems to have out- 
weighed his sense of pictorial proportion. The space 
allotted to the snow-covered area equals that given 
up to the sky, although in neither case is there a feeling 
of monotony. The row of parallel shadows forms an 
effective foil to the irregular mass of branches and twigs 
against the sky. The only unfriendly note is the con- 
spicuous, dark snow-covered object at the left. The 
outwardly leaning tree, in the foreground, would be 
more valuable in this promising scheme if it inclined 
the other way. Data: February 9, 1915, 9 a.m.; good 
light; 6}-inch Zeiss-Kodak lens; stop, F/22; 3} x 54 
Special Premo; } second; Standard Orthonon; Duratol; 
4 x 7} print on P. M. C. bromide, smooth; only part of 
negative used. 


A Vest-Pocket Kodak Hint 


Tne users of the popular Vest-Pocket Kodak will 
find it a good plan to get a wide elastic band to slip 
around the camera so that it covers and keeps away 
dust from the lens in the front and the “peep-hole”’ at 
the back. The elastic band will also prevent the side 
coming off unexpectedly should the catch be acci- 
dentally pushed over to “OPEN.” 


The Honest Amateur 


Critic —*‘ Amateur photographers are the most hon- 
est class of persons I know of.” 

Camera-man —“ How so?” 

Critic —‘They have never been known to take any- 
thing of value.” —Harold Loeb. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





The Profile at Its Best 


Tue Editor has had his say on the subject of profiles 
— before the camera, in public conveyances and else- 
where — profiles that, quickly superseding an en- 
gaging front view, prove a complete disenchantment. 
But there is the opposite experience, which, though 
rare by comparison, is equally disappointing. As he 
looked up from his paper in the street-car, the other 
day, the Editor noticed a young woman, who sat oppo- 
site him, look out of the window into the vestibule. 
She displayed a profile of rare beauty. From the fore- 
head down to the throat, the features were as delicately 
chiseled as those of the Psyche of Capua. He had 
scarcely formed a mental impression of those exquisite 
contours, when suddenly they vanished, giving place 
to a front view. The change was startling, to say the 
least. The eyes revealed themselves as ill-shaped and 
dull, while nose and mouth bore no suggestion of 
classical beauty or refined expression. The impression 
conveyed to the critical sense of the observer seemed to 
be somewhat in the nature of a rebuke for presuming 
to exercise the critical faculty instead of being absorbed 
in the printed news of the day. On the other hand, 
instances where the symmetrical beauty of a girl’s or a 
woman’s face loses nothing by a side turn of the head 
are not uncommon. But, however disappointing in 
shape may be the nose or mouth of a woman, it is a 
condition for which the person may not be responsible, 
and for which there would seem to be no remedy. 

With a man, however, the case is entirely different. 
There are innumerable instances of men who have de- 
liberately sacrificed their mustache, or are disinclined 
to grow one, in order to conform to fashion’s decree, 
and thereby discard nature’s means to modify a profile 
that often suggests the features of a degenerate or of a 
sensualist, when in reality these unfortunate-looking 
individuals may be men of high character and of tem- 
perate living. But if smooth-faced men were to study 
their features as reflected in a secondary mirror, they 
might discover the necessity to grow a mustache, and 
thereby immeasurably improve their facial appearance. 


A Tip to Photo-Finishers 


WHEN a traveler returns from a visit to some foreign 
land with a large batch of exposed plates or roll-films, 
he generally places them in the hands of a regular photo- 
finisher. Sometimes, he will divide the material among 
two finishers, his motive being not to put all his eggs 
into one basket. This is a wise precaution, especially 
when the exposures are of very great importance. 
When, however, he distributes the work among, let 
us say, eight different concerns, the reason finds its 
source in the fact that he is trying to get something 
for nothing. He therefore divides his obligation among 
a number of creditors, for he has no intention to pay 
any of them. After all, such a rogue may argue that it 
is much better to owe eight craftsmen $5 each than 
one craftsman $40. Besides, the danger of having 


eight law-suits brought against him is minimized. This 
is a lesson in business-experience that many a photo- 
finisher has learned to his sorrow. Therefore, the best 
plan is to compel such a client to pay cash on delivery. 


It Never Will Be Missed 


Ir there is a building in London among those de- 
stroyed, or to be destroyed, by Zeppelin bombs — al- 
though its demolition by order of the London munici- 
pality is greatly to be preferred — it is the spurious 
“Old Curiosity Shop,” whose proprietor has been 
making money from gullible visitors, principally Amer- 
icans. Strangely enough, although this fraud has been 
exposed by the late Henry Snowden Ward in his book 
“The Real Dickens Land,” and Henry F. Dickens, 
son of Charles Dickens, it still prevails. Among the 
publications that still acquiesce in this deception, I 
very much regret to state, is one of the English photo- 
graphic weeklies, whose editor ought to acquaint him- 
self with the facts in the case and exclude from his 
pages any future referénce to this despicable fraud. 


Objects to Logical Spelling 


In a letter to The British Journal of Photography an 
Englishman, under the pseudonym of “Bow Bells,” 
complains bitterly that American photographic writers 
deliberately mutilate well-known photographic terms, 
in the belief that they are improving the English 
language. He objects particularly to the trade-name, 
“Orthonon;” ‘“Orthochromatic Non-Halation” is 
what he probably would use. Of course, he misses the 
“u” in color, favor, humor, but forgets that these 
words are derived from the Latin color, favor, humor. 
In Italian and Spanish we find “‘colore” and “‘color;”’ 
even the Germans use “colorit.”” The “u’”’ in these 
and similar words is just as superfluous as an extra 
“1”. would be in marvelous, libelous, traveler, jeweler, 
modeling, rivaling. 

Our ultra-conservative friend is impatient with such 
“innovations” as program and center, being probably 
not aware that the former has quietly taken its place 
with epigram, telegram, monogram, and that “‘center”’ 
is better than “centre.” Fancy an American using this 
word as a verb, which would yield such perversions as 
“centred” and “‘centreing”! He is furious over dark- 
room, highlight, dryplate, which he prefers as sepa- 
rated words, but which create a sense of ambiguity 
not found in the American use of the words. He neg- 
lects to mention the favorite English “focussing’”— a 
senseless adherence to an old and illogical form; for 
the present participle of a verb is formed by simply 
adding the syllable “ing” to the verb. The extra “s” 
is needless, unless the accent be thrown on the second 
syllable, as in propelling, occurring, and beginning. 


A Qualification 


ScenE.— Sanctum of the Editor. Enter anxious- 
looking individual. 

“Excuse me; but do you know of a studio in need of 
an accomplished operator?” 

Editor — “Yes; there’s a_ studio-proprietor who 
wants a man to make flashlights at society-functions. 
Have you the entrée into aristocratic circles?” 

Applicant — “‘I should say I had. I have recently 
served as chef in a first-class restaurant. Entrées are 
right in my line.” 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 





The New York State Convention 


THE twelfth annual convention of the Professional 
Photographers’ Society of New York took place in the 
Winter Garden (twenty-fourth floor), Hotel McAlpin, 
corner Broadway and 34th Street, New York City, 
February 29, March 1 and 2. Its success was due to 
the judgment and energy of the executive board — 
E. B. Core, president; Wm. Furlong, vice-president; 
E. L. Mix, secretary, and F. E. Abbott, treasurer. The 
advertising-campaign, begun a month in advance of 
the date of the convention, included a series of twelve 








E. L. MIX 


BY T. W. KILMER, M.D. 
PRESIDENT-ELECT, P. P. S. OF N. Y. 


postcards, printed in sepia and bearing the portraits 
of the principal speakers and demonstrators, together 
with a personal sketch and the subject of each. This 
capital idea originated with the president, “* Pop” Core, 
which shows that success in various important ac- 
tivities, to-day, comes from somewhat unexpected 
sources; viz., old men — old only in years, but rich in 
practical experience and imbued with the spirit of 
unspent youth. Witness General Hindenburg, Grand- 


Duke Nicholas, General Joffre, and — E. B. Core. 





The character of the program reflected the sagacity 
and good taste of the committee, and every promise 
was carried out to the letter, with the exception of 
Frank Scott Clark, of Detroit, whom important busi- 
ness prevented from being present. 

The first day was devoted to preliminary business, 
and to lectures by Henry Rankin Poore, artist, instruc- 
tor and writer, and L. B. Jones, advertising-manager of 
the Eastman Kodak Company. 

Mr. Poore, known to photographers chiefly through 
his work “Pictorial Composition and the Critical 
Judgment of Pictures,” selected for his topic, “The 
Primer on Composition as Applied to Photography,” 
using stereopticon-views to illustrate his arguments. 
His talk reflected the thoughts and principles set forth 
in the above-mentioned book, which has enabled many 
a photographer — professional or amateur — to com- 
prehend the rules of art and to apply them to his work. 

Mr. Poore was followed by John Schneider, of the 
Baker Art Gallery, Columbus, Ohio, who gave an illu- 
minating talk on how to get business. According to 
the speaker, we work too much at our profession and 
not enough at our business. To do a prosperous busi- 
ness, we must go where business is to be had. “Study 
the locality you are in and conduct your business ac- 
cordingly. You cannot do a twenty-five-dollar-a-dozen 
business in a five-dollar-a-dozen locality.” He insisted 
that ‘advertising was indispensable to get business. 
Circumstances alter cases; but advertising, in order to 
be effective, must be honest and sensible. “‘ Keep your 
name before the public — of course in a desirable way. 
As business-men you are not awake. Suppose that every 
photographer were to set aside five percent of his gross 
receipts a year, to be expended for judicious adver- 
tising and continued for three years. I firmly believe 
that there would be two portraits made for every one 
being made now. The business would be doubled.” 

Then followed five-minute talks from the floor by 
Mary A. Stewart (Canandaigua); Smith (Rochester) ; 
Frey (Utica); Beach and McGeorge (Buffalo); Mock 
(Rochester); Conklin (Troy); Hale (Geneva); Gara- 
brant, of the Edison Co. (New York); Col. Marceau 
(New York and Boston); Mason, of the Bellevue Hospi- 
tal (New York); Bowersox and Kehres (Cleveland); 
Bushong (Worcester, Mass.); Spellman (Detroit); 
Sherman (Newark, N. J.); Cunningham (Montreal). 

L. B. Jones, 
of Rochester, a figure hitherto not identified with the 
lecture-platform, was persuaded by the committee to 
make clear the reason why the first prize in the East- 
man Kodak Company’s photographic competitions 
has been won regularly by Philadelphia during the 
past four years. In other words, he was asked to ex- 
plain the advertising-value of a photograph and how it 
should be made. This he did, in the evening, in a lucid, 
convincing way, using numerous superb lantern-slides 
of successful and unsuccessful pictures — what to do 
and what to avoid. Mr. Jones’s talk made a profound 
impression, and it remains to be seen whether William 
Shewell Ellis, of Philadelphia, will continue to corner 
the market in $500 Eastman Kodak prizes. As these 
awards are made solely upon merit, and with a fair- 
ness not questioned by even one disappointed contest- 
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ant, it is fair to assume that the first prize in the next 
Eastman competition will be awarded to Mr. Ellis or 
to a more successful contestant. One thing is certain, 
however; viz., that there is big money in photographs 
that advertisers can use, and a knowledge of the re- 
quirements are easy enough to obtain. The making of 
a successful photograph is another matter. 

Following Mr. Jones, Mr. E. I. Buxbaum, a member 
of the association, talked on the subject of making 
soft-focus enlargements, imparting to them atmos- 
pheric and pictorial value, and thereby taking them 
out of the commonplace class. He demonstrated with 
5 x 7 negatives, sharply delineated with a No. 6 Heliar 
lens, and enlarging them to 25 x 30 with a 9-inch 
Wollensak Verito, first focusing with the open lens and, 
before exposing, getting the desired degree of diffusion 
with the F/6 stop. Enlargements made in this manner 
eliminate technical imperfections and dispense with 
retouching. The smaller the negative, the less diffusion 
required. 

The second day, with an attendance of nearly two 
hundred members, began with a demonstration in 
portrait-lighting by 

Howard D. Beach, 
past-president of the society. He showed by means of 
the broad, vertical window of the lecture- and exhibi- 
tion-hall his own method of electric illumination (ex- 
plained with a series of electric lamps at the 1914 state- 
convention). He concentrates the light upon the face 
of the sitter and subdues it on the rest of the figure. He 
used for this purpose an exceedingly attractive and 
intelligent model, Miss Florence Reutti, of New York, 
who also assisted in the succeeding demonstrations 
held during the day. The demonstrators were intro- 
duced by Pirie MacDonald in characteristic fashion. 
George M. Edmondson, 
of Cleveland, and past-president of the national asso- 
ciation, followed. Using an eight-tube Cooper Hewitt 
light (Studio Portrait-Skylight), and with Miss Reutti 
as model, he made a number of telling hits. The main 
idea of his talk was that the photographer must feel 
what he is doing, he must be in tune with his sitter, 
otherwise the values will be wrong. It cannot be ex- 
plained any more than the inspired painter or singer 
can analyze his method of interpretation. Avoid fussing 
— doing this and doing that in the hope of improving 
things. Do not give the impression of being fussy. It 
tends only to annoy the sitter and to prevent sponta- 
neity of expression. He gets his best results without 
fuss and special preparation. He works on impulse, 
just as an inspired, undisturbed improvisation of the 
musician often surpasses the labored, premeditated 
effort. He has the conditions right and goes right 
ahead. While Mr. Edmondson was holding forth, quite 
oblivious of the camera and the expectant Miss Reutti 
behind him, Ryland Phillips, who had crept in unseen 
by the speaker, took a seemingly unfair advantage 
and quickly exposed a number of plates on charming 
poses. It looked like a conspiracy between the Quaker 
City man (not so slow) and the model. 
Philip Conklin, 

one of the youngest members of the society to talk be- 
fore the convention, and one who has already made a 
big start in a promising career, followed. The task he 
had set himself was to reproduce, as nearly as possible, 
a portrait of a young woman he had made in his home- 
studio (by daylight), using on this occasion artificial 
light and a different model — both new to him. In this 





connection he used “‘his one best bet”— diffusing- 
screens of black cheese-cloth. ‘‘One of the elements in 
getting atmospheric effects in portraiture is to balance 
the light — by raising the shadow to balance the high- 





lights or by lowering the highlights to balance the 
shadows.” The shadows, he admitted, gave him more 
trouble than the highlights. 

At the close of the morning-session it was announced 
that the ladies of the convention were the guests of 
the Metropolitan Section of the P. P. S. of N. Y. at 
luncheon at Shanley’s, at 12.30 p.m., to be followed 
by a matinée at the Hippodrome. Thirty-five ladies 
availed themselves of this invitation. 

The afternoon session began promptly at 2 o'clock. 
The initial speaker was 

William Shewell Ellis, 
of Philadelphia. He said, in substance, that he be- 
lieved in life rather than in tone. He asked the model 
to take a standing pose, facing the camera —“No in- 
terest!’ She then turned the body away from the cam- 
era and the head towards the camera — “There is 
life!” The model then sat in the chair, leaning back; 
result, “Lifeless!” Leaning forward and gazing into 
the lens yielded instant life. Mr. Ellis said that a sitter 
without soul was to him like a corpse. He believed in a 
common (sympathetic) interest between the sitter and 
the artist; then he could obtain good results. He then 
gave way to the next speaker, 
William M. Hollinger, 
“fone of the eighty photographers on Fifth Avenue!” 
This distinguished veteran confided to his hearers 
that, by treating the supply-dealer’s agent right when 
he calls for your order, you can find out all about your 
competitor. Referring to the preceding demonstrations, 
Mr. Hollinger found fault with the chair allotted to the 
model. “I notice,’ he said, “that in posing this at- 
tractive model in a high-back chair you have all chair 
and no girl. I would recommenda low-back chair, then 
you ’Il get something worth while!” 
Ira L. Hill, 
‘the idol of the matinée-girl,”” as Mr. MacDonald in- 
troduced him, said that a side-view of the head of man, 
woman or child yielded the most character — so he had 
found. It is sometimes difficult to see this in a sitter, 
but when found it should be photographed. Such a 
side-view formed a pleasing, lasting likeness. A certain 
light will bring out the character in the sitter. The 
speaker then dwelt on the quality of the portrait. The 
public should be the judge of the quality. It will pay 
any price for what it wants, and the photographer 
should strive to find that out. There is the delicate 
quality of woman, her charm and grace; and the rugged, 
serious quality in a man’s portrait. Mr. Hill then illus- 
trated some of his ideas with the aid of Miss Reutti. 
E. L. Mix, 
the busy secretary of the society, was introduced next. 
He differed from the preceding speakers in that he put 
expression ahead of everything. Using Mr. Hollinger 
as a model, Mr. Mix proceeded to illustrate his ideas. 
George W. Harris, 
another national past-president, was the next speaker. 
His theme was the appearance of the studio. In nine 
out of ten studios he had seen there was little visible 
effort by the proprietor to make a good impression on 
the customer. Pictures indifferently framed and badly 
hung, generally a poor assortment, and the place did 
not look clean, artistic, right. The photographer had 
only to study the appearance of the display-windows of 
successful merchants. First of all, they were scrupu- 
lously clean, then the contents carefully selected from 
the purveyor’s ample stock, arranged with commend- 
able artistic taste, the object being to impress and at- 
tract customers. The photographer cannot afford to 
do less than the milliner, the haberdasher or the 
clothier. 
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Elias Goldensky 


came next. He was in a very serious mood. He said 
that it was impossible to express how one does his best. 
A sitter placed in a foreign environment ceases to be 
natural. It is necessary for the photographer to put a 
part of himself into his subject. He should not be in- 
fluenced by what the sitter tells him. He must be 
sincere in his work to enjoy it. The speaker then made 
an eloquent plea for high ideals — efforts that are up- 
lifting and make the world respect you. Referring to 
the handsome models that had been used during the 
day by his predecessors he doubted the helpfulness of 
these demonstrations. “It’s very easy to make pleas- 
ing pictures of handsome, graceful and well-formed 
models who are experienced in posing before the 
camera. Many of us have to struggle with awkward 
sitters that have potato-faces.” This truism brought 
down the house. Mr. Goldensky might. have added 
that in many instances attractive portraits have been 
made of indifferent-looking sitters, and that disap- 
pointing portraits frequently result from faces in which 
animation and color constitute an irresistible charm. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Goldensky’s spirited and fear- 
less address, Mr. MacDonald quickly arose and de- 
clared, “That was the finest speech Goldensky ever 
made!” 

John E. Garabrant, 
staff-photographer of the New York Edison Company, 
followed with a talk on three diametrically opposed 
systems of lighting. He explained the character of 
Type C Mazda (nitrogen-filled) Lamp; the Hallen Lamp 
(10 amperes); the Simplex Lamp, for motion-pictures, 
and the 8-tube Cooper Hewitt Mercury-Vapor Lamp. 
He explained the use of the transformer (the red screens) 
in the Cooper Hewitt Lamp, producing a light approxi- 
mating the actinic quality of pure daylight. This light 
is the best for simple, ordinary enlarging. 

The third day was devoted to talks and the election 
of officers. In the morning, Miss Jessie MacDonald, 
daughter of Pirie MacDonald, read a paper, “‘ Why 
Men Fail,” by J. C. Abel, who was unable to attend 
the convention. The interest was divided between the 
practical contents of Mr. Abel’s communication and 
the admirable manner in which it was delivered by 
Miss MacDonald, who resembled her father in her 
style of delivery and proved herself an elocutionist of 
high order. Miss MacDonald is in great demand as a 
lecturer by the various women’s clubs. She was given 
a rising vote of thanks. Mr. J. E. Mock, who preceded 
“Pop” as president of the P. P. S. of N. Y., gave a 
clear and interesting description of the Kodachrome, 
emphasizing its beauties and advantages. Other talks 
on various topics, dear to the heart of the progressive 
photographer, were given by Messrs. Harris, Hollinger, 
Morris, Parker, Norton, Zimmerman, Dunn, Ollivier, 
Smith, Leatherdale, President Kennedy of the Canadian 
Photographers’ Association and Miss Smith. This 
symposium of oratory yielded much valuable informa- 
tion, and members were busy taking notes. 

The convention, successful despite the absence of 
many prominent members, was now brought to a close 
by the election, as nominated, of a new set of officers. 


OFFICERS FOR 1916-1917 

E. L. Mix, New York City 

J. E. Hale, Geneva, N. Y. 
Charles Hallen, New York City 
F. E. Abbott, Little Falls, N. Y. 


President, 

Vice-president, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

The next convention will be held in New York City, 
some time in February, 1917, the date to be announced 
later. 





THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PRESS 


Present in person, and representing their publica- 
tions at the meetings and the banquet, were Carl E. 
Ackerman, editor of The Photographic News; Frank V. 
Chambers, editor of The Camera and The Bulletin of 
Photography and Wilfred A. French, editor of Proto- 
Era. 

THE BANQUET 

The gastronomical repast, an established feature of 
every convention, photographic or otherwise, took 
place Wednesday, March 1, in the banquet-hall, on the 
twenty-fourth floor, Hotel McAlpin. It was an en- 
joyable and creditable event. One hundred and 
eighty-five ladies and gentlemen, including a few in- 
vited guests, were seated at circular tables. The mem- 
bers of the executive board — all men — sat at a long 
table placed on a raised platform, overlooking the many 
genial, vivacious groups graced by the presence of 
handsome women. The lonesomeness of the segregated 
dignitaries can better be imagined than described. Out 
of sheer pity several of the merry-makers exchanged 
places for a little while with some of these unfortunates 
and won their everlasting gratitude. While the large 
assemblage was merrily, but temperately, disposing of 
the delicious viands provided, a superb orchestra was 
discoursing exquisite music — another proof of the 
entertainment-committee’s admirable taste. Then 
came the speech-making in charge of Howard D. Beach, 
who developed unsuspected talents as toastmaster. The 
orators, each vying with his fellows in wit and repartee, 
were Charles L. Lewis; George W. Harris; E. B. Core; 
J. E. Mock; Ryland W. Phillips; Dudley Hoyt; County- 
clerk Cashin and his partner in crime — Editor Nolan 
of the Yonkers Gazette —the champion humorist of 
the evening and fellow-townsman of President E. B. 
Core, formerly of New York and now of Yonkers. It 
was whispered that he will be held to strict accounta- 
bility for their presence at the banquet. 

The memorable evening was brought to a close by 
Pirie MacDonald, who made an eloquent plea for mili- 
tary preparedness, immediately followed by the sing- 
ing of “America,” in which every one joined. During 
the course of the evening, “Pop” Core was given a 
solid silver cup of chaste and slender design and about 
two feet high, the gift of members of the P. P. S. of 
N. Y. The recipient was deeply touched by this un- 
expected manifestation of love and esteem, and ex- 
pressed his gratitude in a few tender words. 








THE PICTURE-EXHIBIT 

Although the exhibition of prints was not so large or 
artistic in quality as in former years, it created con- 
siderable interest. The most noteworthy exhibits were 
as follows: 

The Gerhard Sisters, Clara Winter, Belle Johnson, 
Eugene Hutchinson, J. M. Steffens, Howard D. Beach, 
Frank Scott Clark, Ryland W. Phillips, Elias Golden- 
sky, William Shewell Ellis, William H. Rau, J. Mitchell 
Elliott, E. H. Weston, Knaffl Bros., William Noetzel, 
Philip Conklin, J. H. Garo, J. E. Mock, J. C. Bushong, 
Theo C. Marceau, A. T. Proctor, W. H. Towles, Frank 
Bill, Baker Art Gallery, Clifford Norton, J. P. Haley, 
R. D. Haley, W. B. Stage, Dudley Hoyt, Wm. M. 
Hollinger, Pirie MacDonald, I. Buxbaum, E. L. Mix, 
S. H. Lifshey, Ira L. Hill, B. J. Falk, Ira D. Schwarz, 
Charles Hallen. 


PROMINENT PHOTOGRAPHERS PRESENT 


Among the prominent craftsmen present during the 
convention were A. L. Bowersox, George M. Edmond- 
son, G. C. Kehres and Clifford Norton, of Cleveland; 
Joseph Byron, Bradley, Dudley Hoyt, Wm. M. 
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Hollinger, Pirie MacDonald, Falk, Lifshey, Mix and 
Buxbaum, of New York City; D. D. Spellman, of De- 
troit; George Van Norman, of Springfield, Mass.; 
J. C. Bushong, of Worcester, Mass.; C. L. Lewis, of 
Toledo; George W. Harris, of Washington, D. C.; 
William Shewell Ellis, J. Mitchell Elliott, Elias Golden- 
sky, Ryland W. Phillips and William H. Rau, of Phila- 
delphia; Alton W. Franklin, of Charlotte, N. C., 
Philip Conklin, of Troy, N. Y.; John Schneider, of 
Columbus, Ohio, and Channell, of East Orange, N. J. 


The Unit-Method of F. M. Steadman 


A CORRESPONDENT in Columbus, Ohio, a friend of 
Frank M. Steadman, informs us that the originator of 
Unit-Photography has been highly honored, as is evi- 
dent from the following letter from the secretary of the 
American Physical Society, headquarters at Columbus, 


Ohio: 


“Mr. F. M. Sreapman, Concord, N. H. 

Dear Mr. Steadman: It gives me pleasure to inform 
you that you were elected an Associate Member of the 
American Physical Society by action of the Council, at 
Columbus, Ohio, December 30, 1915. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) A. D. Coxe, Secretary.” 


On account of the unexpected difficulties of manu- 
facturing, Mr. Steadman made the mistake to adver- 
tise too early his Unit-Actinometer; but he is glad to 
advise those who are waiting for their orders to be 
filled, and those who will wish to take up the Unit- 
method of photography, that the instrument will be 
ready to market in a very short time — perhaps inside 
of a month from this issue. 

Mr. Steadman has recently been given the privilege 
to explain Unit-Photography in a number of universi- 
ties and schools before different physical clubs in and 
around New York. In some cases, as in Columbia 
University, the classes were composed of teachers at- 
tending the Normal Department of the University. In 
the City College, on the contrary, some of the classes 
were of boys not more than thirteen years of age. With 
the teachers, none could deny the correctness of the 
Unit-Photography theory for light-study, i.e., that of 
“convergence’’ measured in solid angle as opposed to 
the idea of “divergence” of light-rays from a point- 
source. 

With the children there was instant comprehension 
as well as enthusiasm, and it is a proven fact that any 
child old enough to study even the rudiments of physics 
will be able to apply the Unit-method intelligently to 
the work of taking pictures with a camera, compre- 
hending the matters of stop-values, speed of plates, in- 
tensity of subject and the exposure necessary to give 
by the exercise of their ordinary reasoning-powers. 

Knowing Mr. Steadman as not only an expert tech- 
nician in every branch of photography but as a man of 
determination and perseverance born of conviction, we 
are quite sure that the Unit-method of measuring light, 
in its application to practical photography, will receive 
general and substantial recognition. 


To the Photographers of America 


Tue Gerhard Sisters, of St. Louis, enclosed their 
cheque in payment of dues to the Copyright League, 
and wrote the following letter: 

“Enclosed find check for $2, in payment for one year 
due the Copyright League. We cannot begin to tell 
you how much the League has helped us, and inci- 





dentally how much money we have received from vio- 
lation of copyrights. We are more than pleased by the 
manner Mr. Lewinson, your attorney, handles these 
affairs.” 

The above letter is a typical one, and will open the 
eyes of many to the benefit of copyright and to the 
efficiency of the League. The dues were made nominal, 
so as to be within the means of photographers in even 
the remotest places; but they barely cover the cost of 
administration and the small salary paid to the counsel 
of the League for the services which every member 
may command of him. 

Only a comparatively short time ago our pictures 
were considered fair and easy booty by newspapers and 
other publishers. Whenever they wished to use them, 
no questions were asked, no payment was given — 
THEY JUST TOOK THEM. They must, indeed, 
have thought photographers a sorry lot who, while they 
might have the brains to create good work, certainly 
had none to safeguard it for themselves. 

The League has done good work in changing all this. 
It has successfully fought hostile legislation and has 
succeeded in obtaining a much fairer copyright-law 
than we had before; but to be fully efficient in pro- 
tecting your interests, now and in the future, it should 
have a much larger membership. Numbers spell power. 
I know that every genuine photographer is proud of 
his profession and wishes to see it respected — and I 
ask you all therefore to join the League. Though your 
individual share in the good work may be small, the 
aggregate will show wonderful results. 


Faithfully yours, 


B. J. Fax, 
President Photographers’ Copyright League. 


Photographic Activity in France 


From France, Russia and Italy, unfortunately, not a 
great amount of work has been forthcoming. We may 
consider ourselves fortunate, however, to receive a 
notable selection of new work from M. Robert Demachy, 
of Paris, for the Salon. There is practically nothing 
to say regarding pictorial photography in France at 
the present time. Photographic societies appear to be 
doing very little. All the young members of the soci- 
eties are at the front. Professional photographers, like 
their brethren in this country, are doing well. Almost 
every woman in France is wearing a medallion sus- 
pended from the neck and enclosing a portrait of her 
soldier husband or brother or betrothed, as the case 
may be. Recently an appeal has been issued to every 
one possessing a camera, in order that a photographic 
record of this many-sided war may be preserved. As a 
result, hundreds of pictures are being taken of inci- 
dents of the war, and of the ruins of Arras, of Soissons, 
of Rheims, and the injuries done in Paris and elsewhere 
by bombs from enemy aircraft. These have been col- 
lected chiefly through the agency of the Société Fran- 
caise de Photographie, and are the contributions of 
ordinary amateur photographers to what is described 
officially by the Minister of Public Instruction as 
“la documentation photographique, U illustration vivante” 
of the war. The French government is also undertaking 
the production of official kinematograph-pictures of the 
fighting at the front, and the motion-picture experts 
have been mobilized into a corps. They are uniformed 
and equipped, and put under officers from the General 
Staff. We wonder when the British authorities will fol- 
low these examples of thought for the future, and do 
something similar! — F. J. Mortimer, in Photograms of 
the Year 1915. 
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Photographic Dealers’ Association of America 
and 
International Exposition of Photographic Arts 
and Industries 


Tue keynote of the fourth annual convention of the 
Photographic Dealers’ Association of America and In- 
ternational Exposition of Photographic Arts and In- 
dustries, held in Hotel Statler and the Coliseum, Cleve- 
land, March 6 to 11, was SERVICE. And if a better 
slogan typifying the spirit of the occasion is needed, it 
may be summed up in the words: “Everything for the 
Other Fellow.” Certainly, everything that the big, 
generous and whole-souled natures of President H. M. 
Fowler and the executive and local committees could 
devise was done, to the end that a better and more 
friendly and profitable tie bind dealer, manufacturer 
and photographer. To talk over each other’s successes 
and failures, exchange ideas, to learn the best methods 
of carrying on all branches of the business, safeguard 
one another’s interests and help unite every one in a 
grand movement to make the photographic business 
larger, better and of greater service to the greatest 
number — this was the purpose that actuated those 
present and crowned this meeting with success. It was 
estimated by the management that over one hundred 
thousand viewed the photographic exhibits and dis- 
plays of pictures at the Coliseum. The register showed 
a membership of one hundred and fifty-six dealers and 
manufacturers, and a balanced treasury. No longer 
any doubt exists as to the future status of the P. D. A. 
of A. The mornings of March 7, 8 and 9, from nine to 
twelve o'clock, were spent on convention-matters at 
the Hotel Statler; from one to eleven p.m., with the 
manufacturers and arts and industries exhibits in the 
Coliseum. 

Social Entertainment 

Luncheon was served each day to the members, in 
the hotel, at which times well-known speakers gave 
addresses. Tuesday, D. E. Agler, of Van Wert, Ohio, 
spoke on “The Photographer and the Dealer.” He 
urged the manufacturer to make better goods, photo- 
supply dealers to make prompt shipment and assis 
the photographer; to devise systems and to practise 
business-methods; to withdraw credit when the pho- 
tographer cuts prices; demonstrators really to demon- 
strate and educate the photographer. He encouraged 
photographers to be proud of their profession, to get to- 
gether, and that friendships be founded upon business 
and not business founded upon friendships, if one 
would attain the highest success. 

Wednesday, at luncheon, Mr. L. D. Field, assistant 
advertising-manager of the Ansco Company, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., talked on “ Advertising,” illustrated by 
lantern-slides. He advised the use of pictures in illus- 
trating advertisements, and said that “a strong pic- 
ture equals a million words.” He also recommended 
bold headlines and plain, readable type; a trade-mark 
well displayed and connected with one’s name; recom- 
mended constant advertising, making for reputation, ex- 
citing interest and creating desire. On Wednesday 
evening a theater-party was given. 

Thursday the assembly listened to a very able address 
by Dr. Wm. T. Stuchell, on ‘“*The New America.” It 
was a sound business-talk for business-men, and re- 
ceived hearty applause. 








Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet and ball, at Hotel Statler, 
Thursday evening, was the climax of a week replete 
in all that makes for good fellowship. Speeches were 
made by Mr. I. L. Nixon, of the Bausch & Lomb 








Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., on behalf of the manu- 
facturers; by Chas. H. Huesgen for the dealers; Geo. M. 
Edmondson, Cleveland, for the photographers; J. C. 
Abel for the photographic press. At the close of the 
banquet W. F. Pinkham, of Pinkham & Smith Co., 
expressed the sentiments of all assembled, and on be- 
half of them, and as a token of their gratitude and 
love, presented President Fowler with a massive, 
leather rocking-chair. A. A. Chileote was likewise re- 
membered by the association members, and presented 
with a silk umbrella by F. E. Gatchel, of Louisville. 
President Fowler was then seated in his chair, when 
the vocalist of the evening rendered, very beautifully, 
““A Perfect Day.” And a perfect day it was, indeed; 
for seldom it falls to the lot of any man to merit such 
esteem and love of his fellows, and certainly Mr. 
Fowler was greatly honored by those whose interests 
he had served so cheerfully and faithfully. 
The New Board 

At the business-meeting, Thursday morning, H. M. 
Fowler was unanimously reélected president; W. J. 
Fuller, Rochester, N. Y., first vice-president; P. Hauen- 
stein (Northern Photo-Supply Co.), Minneapolis, 
second vice-president; A. A. Chileote (The Chilcote- 
Sargent Co.), Cleveland, third vice-president; Robert 
Lieber (H. Lieber Co.), Indianapolis, fourth vice-presi- 
dent, and F. E. Gatchel (W. D. Gatchel and Sons), 
Louisville, treasurer. The office of secretary was left 
open, with instructions to the incoming board to fill 
the same, preference to be given to a member a resident 
of the city chosen for the next place of meeting. 

1917 Convention 

Detroit was unanimously selected as the next place of 
meeting. Other cities mentioned were Buffalo, Phila- 
delphia and Indianapolis. Louisville was also men- 
tioned, and was placed on record for the convention of 
1918. 

Recommendations and Commendations 

The practice of holding the convention in conjunc- 
tion with some exhibition was endorsed and recom- 
mended for 1917. It was the unanimous opinion that 
luncheons be served at the end of the business-sessions 
in the future, in view of the resulting sociability and 
permanent good received from discussions and exchange 
of ideas. A monthly trade-paper was advocated, to 
be the official organ of the association, through the 
general circulation of which greater publicity could be 
had and the best interests of the photographic supply- 
business promoted. This was left to the incoming board 
for its consideration and disposal. Dealers in their 
respective localities were urged to get together and 
adopt adequate and uniform prices for the developing 
and finishing of amateur work; also local and sec- 
tional associations were advocated. A salary and share 
of the profits was recommended as the best plan to 
compensate employees, ensuring their loyal support, 
and serving the best interests of all. American manu- 
facturers were urged to enter into those larger fields of 
endeavor, and to produce those articles now made in 
Europe, thus supplying American-made goods, the 
lack of which was working a great hardship to Amer- 
ican industries as well as to photography. The Stevens- 
Ayres bill was heartily indorsed, and members were re- 
quested to urge upon their Congressmen its early 
passage. Resolutions were adopted commending the 
Executive Board, the Cleveland Photographic Dealers’ 
Association, Ladies’ Committee, speakers, stock- 
house and manufacturers’ publications, and the photo- 
graphic press for their liberal support given the associa- 
tion. The hotel and exposition managements were also 
commended for their share in the success of the 1916 
convention and exhibition. 
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The Industrial Exhibit 

The industrial exhibit, while not so great and 
varied as last year’s, was large and good. The excep- 
tions, of course, were the many articles of foreign 
manufacture, although these firms were represented 
by the American agents. The war has caused not a little 
hardship to consumers of photographic goods and 
materials, especially the lack of chemicals; one firm 
had a fine display of bottles, but, sad to relate, they 
were empty. Only two motion-picture machines were 
displayed —a great falling-off from last year. The 
most notable exhibits were made by the Ansco Co., 
Central Dry-Plate Co., Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Hess-Ives and Herbert & Huesgen Co., Inc. The 
latter firm showed the very efficient and practical 
“Duplex Rotary Automatic Print-Dryer,” having a 
capacity of 72,000 square inches per hour. It is run 
by electric motor and dries prints in three minutes. 
The Hess-Ives exhibit of color-photography — a 
process of reproducing, in any number, prints of ob- 
jects or persons in the colors of nature — was very inter- 
esting. The Central Dry-Plate Company’s display 
was fully up to the standard set at the last annual 
convention of the Photographers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, by this firm, and was the only one of the big dry- 
plate companies represented. The Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company maintained a small theater, wherein 
their various projection-apparatus was shown in actual 
operation. The Ansco Company had an immense 
space, and was easily the greatest attraction of the 
entire exposition. One-third of their space was taken 
up with an immense pyramid, the trade-mark of this 
concern. It surely accomplished its purpose of coupling, 
in the public mind, the Ansco Company and the hand- 
camera. Their picture-display was mainly enlarge- 
ments from small film-negatives on their Enlarging- 
Cyko paper. Another very beautiful display was their 
“Loveliest Women Contest Portraits,” done in color 
by the Savigny Company, of Detroit. 

The full list of the manufacturers and dealers repre- 
sented, together with the products shown and the men 
in charge, follows: 

Allison & Hadaway Corporation, New York, im- 
porters. J. W. Allison and E. G. M. Plank, present. 
Marion Record Plates and Marion Fine-Grain Copy- 
ing-Plates and transparency-display by noted English 
photographers; Newman & Guardia Cameras; Stanley 
and Skew and Adams Cameras; all high-grade, small 
pocket-cameras, scientifically accurate; Everseen Pri- 
mus Graduates, black ground with white lettering; 
Density-Meter for measuring the density of negatives; 
Non-Slip Printing-Frame; Panchroma Printer; Pan- 
chroma Studio-Light Cabinet, Hypono, hypo-elimina- 
tor; Campbell Repeating Flashlight, ete. 

Ibany Card and Paper Mfg. Co., Albany. F. H. 
Pilon, Sec’y. Manufacturers of cardboard and photo- 
graphic mounts. 

Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y. W. A. Rock- 
wood, J. D. Fields, W. B. Mussen, C. A. Anthony, 
C. Bolwell, Harold Stone, C. H. Deveney, J. Steinau, 
E. A. Prentice, J. Bogan and Mr. Briefer. Full line of 
fifty-eight styles of amateur and professional cameras 
and enlarging-apparatus using the new “M” tube 
lighting-installation of the Cooper Hewitt Electric 
Co.; entire collection of prize-winning portraits, in 
colors, of the “Loveliest Women Competition;” en- 
largements on Enlarging-Cyko from film-negatives; 
professional and amateur printing-machines; etc. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester. I. L. 
Nixon, C. F. Styles, E. A. Taylor. Complete line of 
Balopticons for theater, school and home, for opaque 
and lantern-slide projection; B. & L.-Zeiss Tessar 


lenses; Convertible Protars; wide-angle lenses; ray- 
filters; shutters, etc. 

Berlin Aniline Works, New York. Geo. L. Barrows. 
Agfa Products, developers, intensifiers, reducers, etc. 

Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. Photo- 
graphic trimming-boards. 

Geo. W. Brady & Co., Chicago. A. L. Griffen. Para- 
gon X-Ray Plates; X-Ray Developers, etc. A fine 
display of X-ray negatives was shown. 

Burke & James, Chicago. George W. Mackness, 
Jasper A. Little, Wm. A. Everett, R. Raymond Ray- 
mouth. A full and complete line of folding Ingento and 
Rexo hand-cameras was shown for the first time, and 
attracted much attention from the discriminate buyer; 
Voigtliinder lenses and cameras were also shown, and 
the complete line of Ingento sundries, including en- 
larging-outfits, Nitrogen Portrait-Lamp, Rapid Printer, 
etc. Demonstrations were going on all the while, both 
in the booth, in contact-printing and enlarging on Rexo 
paper. A simple hydroquinone developer was recom- 
mended and used, and gave full satisfaction. 

Burroughs Wellcome & Co., New York. H. C. 
Rasmussen. Showing exposure-meter and guide; Tab- 
loid products. 

Central Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis. E. F. Long, vice- 
pres., F. M. Whipple, C. C. Hough. A very beautiful 
display of photographs by the leading photographers 
of the country. A very harmonious arrangement of 
negatives and prints; the prize-winning picture in the 
professional class, by R. E. Nelson, on Central plates, 
also the prize-winning picture by Mr. Nelson, of last 
year’s exhibition. 

The Chilcote-Sargent Co., Cleveland. A. A. Chil- 
cote, Will A. Hatch, Geo. R. Rodgers, Frank J. Fugent, 
B. R. Pascal, E. H. Hewins. A complete line of salable 
goods of all the manufacturers represented at the ex- 
position; also Cosmograph Projection and Photo-Cine 
gi — Apparatus. 

Collins Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia. 
mt H. Collins, J. K. Harriman, J. T. Fenner, J. M. 
Evans, M. A. T. Gillbee, Fred Loehman, R. R. Javens. 
Folders and double mountings, inserts, etc. A com- 
plete line of the very latest art-mountings. 

Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
Samuel H. Knapp, C. N. Knapp. Skylight, floor- 
stands and complete installations for motion-picture 
work and for studio-lighing, including the new “M” 
tubes for printing and enlarging; also Home-Portrait 
Portable outfit. 

The Fowler & _ ar Co., Cleveland. H. M. Fow ler, 
P. R. Slater, E. Eccrozier, William Taylor, C. C. 
Curtiss, Geo. Bard, A. Forsuch, S. H. Clark, Carl Shat- 
tuck, Harold Etz, Ralph Landis. Complete line of 
professional and amateur supplies. A fine display of 
enlargements made by the employees of this firm, also 
three portraits that attracted much attention — some 
of the first portraits made on wet-plates in Cleveland, 
by James Ryder, R. Decker and J. Green. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co., New York. Fred 
Schmid, F. A. Bohm. Most of the lines of this popular 
firm were displayed, including a fine showing of Dog- 
mar F/4.5 convertible anastigmat; Celor and Portrait 
Hypar high-speed lenses; also lenses for color-process 
work; hand-cameras, filters and other optical goods of 
the highest quality. 

Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co., Rochester. Harry 
M. K. Glover, Paul W. Schanz. The principal showing 
of this firm was professional view-cameras, including 
their well-known “Banquet” cameras and the new 
square-bellows Home-Portrait Criterion cameras at 
$18 for 5 x 7, $20 for 63 x 83 and $22 for 8x 10. These 
were shown for the first time, and attracted consider- 
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able attention, appealing especially to the semi-pro- 
fessional portrait-worker. 

Harvey Exposure Meter, Chicago. Geo. L. Harvey. 
A new meter with which to gauge exposures, and 
based on actual practice on a great variety of scenes 
and objects taken all over the country, and on a great 
many different plates and films of varying sensitiveness. 
It is arranged for the H. & D. system of plate-speeds, 
and is thoroughly practical. 

Herbert & Huesgen Co., Inc., New York. H. Herbert, 
C. H. Huesgen, S. L. Gates. This firm centered all its 
attention on the Duplex Rotary Automatic Print- 
Dryer, which filled the booth. The many advantages 
of this particular dryer are “eliminating of blotter- 
waste, cheese-cloth racks, handles all sizes of prints 
indiscriminately, handles panoramic enlargements of 
any length, prints delivered ‘bone-dry,’ flat and 
free of tendency to curl; price, $250.””". A new hand- 
camera was also shown—the “Auto-Fixt-Focus,”’ 
which may be focused from the outside of the case, be- 
fore opening the camera. 

Hess-Ives Corporation, Philadelphia. Henry Hess, 
pres., Wilbur Curtis Smith, T. B. Heller. Cameras 
and lenses from 3} x 4} to 5 x 7 were shown, together 
with filters, plates and dyes. 

Ilex Optical Co., Rochester. Morris Rosenbloom. 
High-class and mechanically perfect shutters (Ilex 
Acme, Marvel, Universal and General), working after 
the mechanism of a watch and not dependent on springs, 
as in other makes. Every exposure at a certain speed is 
bound to be like every other exposure when set at the 
same speed. 

Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co., Chicago. C. F. 
Schroyer. The Imp Flashlight was demonstrated, and 
is said to be the best device of its kind for rapid 
work, arresting instantly action of whatever speed. 
It is recommended especially for wild-animal-photog- 
raphy at night, but answers equally well for any work 
where an open flash is desired. 

International Photo-Sales Corporation, New York. 
H. M. Bennett. This corporation is agent for the 
famous Ica cameras, Kinograph motion-picture 
cameras, etc. Unfortunately the exhibits for this firm 
did not arrive, and nothing was shown. 

J. W. Johnston, Rochester. A new watercolor fluid 
of snow-white purity for writing on mounts, show- 
cards, ete. For use with pen, brush or air-brush. It 
will not smut, dries hard and should be a great aid to 
the embellishment of photographs. It mixes readily 
with water, and sells at 25 cents the sample jar. 

The Kiograph Co., Inc., New York. Frank W. Cann. 
Photographic specialties, including self-toning transfer- 
paper, which may be printed and transferred to any 
surface. 

W. J. Lafbury Co., Chicago. Sole American agents 
for the G. Rodenstock Lenses — Eurynar, Clanbury, 
etc., fitted to the Ilex shutters. This firm handles also 
the Ansco, Korona, Clanbury and New York Studio 
outfits fitted with these imported lenses. On account 
of the war, however, it is almost impossible to keep a 
full stock. 

R. J. Fitzsimons, New York. United States agent 
for Lumiére-Jougla Products, Autochrome color-plates, 
etc.; also the Richard Verascope for taking stereo- 
scopic pictures in colors; the Richard Taxiphote for 
viewing color-plates made with the Verascope. These 
are two wonderful instruments, and show the true 
stereoscopic effect in the colors of nature. The exhibit 
shown here was the identical one shown in the French 
Fine Arts Building at the Pan-American Exposition. 
In addition to the taking- and viewing-apparatus the 
exhibit included many very beautiful Autochromes, 





the cream, perhaps, of those shown in this country. No 
difficulty to get Autochrome plates, which are of 
standard quality, despite the war. 

National Carbon Co., Cleveland. W. R. Mott, 
B. Perris, A.G. Summerell, P. P. Bethea. White-Flame 
Carbons for all classes of photographic and photo- 
engraving work where a highly actinic light and per- 
fect color are required. The power of one 30-ampere 
flame-lamp equaling seven enclosed arc-lamps. 

National Lamp Works of General Electric Co., 
Cleveland. L. C. Kent, W. E. Bruster, J. R. Colville. 
Photo-Studio-Lighting Outfits; Blue Mazda Bulbs of 
1,000 watts, two units of which are said to be equal 
in practical value to the ordinary skylight. A general 
line of electric bulbs from 10 to 1,000 watts was showa. 

Northern Photo-Supply Co., Minneapolis. Peter 
Hauenstein, Chas. Kastenholz. Specialties shown 
were the Northern Print-Dryer and the Perfection 
Developing-Tank, providing the latest and most eco- 
nomical way to develop films. Points: saving in time, 
chemicals, labor and money — surely, desirable qual- 
ities. “The Retouching-Eliminator”— a glass screen 
to be placed in front of the lens in making enlarge- 
ments — was another practical device. 

Pohs Mfg. Co., Inc., New York. M. S. Pohs. 
“Boudoir Albums,” in various cloth-coverings and 
some bound in leather, were shown; also high-class, 
hand-sewed and leather-lined folding camera-cases. 

Presto Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 5S. S. Loeb, H. L. 
Solomon. A full line of Infallible Tinting-Masks; also 
Duplex Printing-Machine and Tripod-Cane. 

Seneca Camera Mfg. Co., Rochester. F. R. Townsend, 
B. MacCallum, G. C. Bishop, A. A. Holt, G. Murdock, 
C. C. McDermand. The new cameras were the Vest- 
Pocket and Seneca Jr. No. 1. A fine display of Argo- 
tone slow-developing-paper prints, also Enlarging-Argo 
prints. Canes were given to all friends of the company. 

Simplex Photo-Products Co., Richmond Hill, N. Y., 
and Morris Park, N. Y. A. H. Hotte, B. J. Nasief, 
J. G. Boyd. Alamo Motion-Picture Camera; Multi- 
Exposure Camera, taking from 400 to 800 exposures at 
one loading; Multiflex Enlarger; Simplex Twin-Are 
Light, from 10,000 to 14,000 candle power; and other 
Simplex specialties. 

H. C. White Co., North Bennington, Vt. Harrie C. 
White. Radion Professional Enlarger; Radion Profes- 
sional Studio-Lamp and other Radion specialties of 
exceptional worth to the worker in the studio or in the 
home. 

Wollensak Optical Co., Rochester. J. A. Dawes, 
F. E. Lane. This line now consists of two new additions 
to that already full line of incomparable lenses and shut- 
ters, American-made, and are Series 1 Velostigmat, 
F/6.3 triple-convertible and uncemented, and at the 
former price of the old-style convertible; also a new 
Process Anastigmat, fully corrected for color, for photo- 
mechanical work. All shutters, with the exception of the 
two larger sizes in the popular Regno series, now have 
full star-openings, and the new Studio-Shutter is now 
fitted with antinous release, as well as for bulb. It 
works very easily and is virtually noiseless, a necessary 
quality for studio-practice, especially where children 
are photographed. Their optically perfect and true 
Ray and Differential Ray-Filters and Anastigmat lens- 
cells of F/7.5 fit the usual shutter on hand-cameras 
and take the place of the usual slow R. R.; also 
Auxiliary lens-sets are becoming more popular each 
day with the discriminating camera-users. 

The Picture-Exhibit 

The picture-exhibit was of better quality than here- 
tofore, and showed painstaking care on the part of the 
exhibitors to accomplish something really artistic. 
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The raising of the standard whereby only such pic- 
tures as merited a rating of 75 percent were hung un- 
doubtedly was a good move. Over 700 prints were 
submitted, out of which only 105 were selected and 
hung in the professional class and 167 in the amateur 
class. The jury of competent and impartial judges — 
Charles Lewis, Charles Batam and G. Hanmer Crough- 
ton — certainly worked hard to place the exhibit on a 
high plane. The amateur work was mainly landscapes 
of the impressionistic school, and in composition, tonal 
values, and atmosphere and feeling would do credit to 
many painters, engravers and etchers. The profes- 
sional class showed great variety in treatment and 
style, and it would seem that the “freaky”’ cross- 
lightings have failed to satisfy, and that professional 
photographers are still searching for the ideal in 
portraiture. 
The Awards 

In the professional class, the first prize, $50, was 
awarded to Mr. R. C. Nelson, Hastings, Neb., for his 
portrait “Doris and the Soap-Bubble.” The second 
prize, $25, was awarded to H. Krebs, Washington, D.C. 
Five other prizes, of $5 each, were awarded to Kehres 
Studio, Cleveland; Rembrandt Studio, Philadelphia; 
B. Frank Moore, Cleveland; Clarence Stearns, Roches- 
ter, Minn., and to Clifford C. Norton, Cleveland. In 
the amateur class, first prize, $50, was awarded to 
W. T. Higbee, Cleveland, for his street-scene “A By- 
Street in Lucerne;” second prize, $25, to L. E. Wright, 
East Orange, N. J., and five other prizes, $5 each, to 
Albert F. Snyder, Utica, N. Y.; T. H. Martindale, 
Philadelphia; E. R. Stancliff, Los Angeles; C. F. 
Rodgers, Conneaut, Ohio, and W. H. Porterfield, 
Buffalo. In addition to these awards all other pictures 
hung were awarded a Diploma of Merit. The prizes for 
lantern-slides of window-displays by the dealers were 
withheld on account of the small entry. Other picture- 
exhibits were a display in the booth of the Cleveland 
Dealers’ Association, and consisted of individual photo- 
graphs of each member, and a complimentary exhibit 
by Cleveland photographers, including Kehres, Growe, 
Krueger, Newman, Wade, Park, Butler, Bowersox, 
Miller, Elton and Superior Studios, also by Rynold H. 
and Rolo F. Krumhar, S. E. Webb, Myrtle Boyer, 
George M. Edmondson, Clifford Norton, Frank A. 
Bill, Carle Semon and B. Frank Moore. 

The Photographic Press 

The photographic press was well represented — all 
the largest and best publications giving every attention 
to the convention and exhibits for the benefit of their 
readers. Those present were J. C. Abel, of Abel’s 
Weekly; Frank V. Chambers, of The Camera; F. R. 
Fraprie, of American Photography, and David J. Cook, 
representing PHoto-Era. 


The Program 
Tvuespay, Marcu 7, 9.30 a.m. 


9.30 Address of Welcome 
Hon. Harry L. Davis, Mayor of Cleveland 
9.50 Response F. E. Gatchel 
10.00 Annual Address President Fowler 
10.30 Secretary's Report 
10.35 Treasurer’s Report 
10.40 Appointment of Nominating-Committee, Com- 
mittee for Place of Meeting, Resolution- 
Committee, Exhibitors’ Committee, Auditing- 
Committee 
10.45 Report of the Developing- and Printing-Com- 
mittee J. W. Allison, Chairman 
11.10 ‘The Proper Compensation of the Store Sales- 


” 


man 


Chas. E. Huesgen 





“Profits” A. J. Leitch 


Luncheon, 12 o’clock 
12.30 ‘The Photographer and the Dealer” 
D. E. Agler 


11.30 


Afternoon and Evening 
Exposition of Photographic Arts and Industries 
Coliseum — 1 to 11 p.m. 


WeEpbneEspaAy, Marcu 8, 9.30 a.m. 
9.30 ‘Practical Demonstration of the Sale of Photo- 
graphic Goods” 
Under direction of W. A. Hatch 


10.50 “The National Photographers’ Association and 
the National Dealers’ Association” 
L. A. Dozer 
11.00 “The Stevens Bill” Geo. A. Waddle 
Luncheon, 12 o’clock 
12.30 “Advertising ” (Illustrated) L. D. Field 


Afternoon 
Exposition of Photographic Arts and Industries 
Coliseum — 1 to 11 P.M. 
Evening 
Theater-Party for Members and Ladies 





Tuurspay, Marcu 9, 9.30 a.m. 

“Why Men Fail” 

**Color-Photography”’ 

Report of Nominating-Committee, 
Place of Meeting, Resolution-Committee, 
hibitors’ Committee, Auditing-Committee 

Election of Officers 

Unfinished Business 

Awarding prize for best-trimmed window ($25) 

Luncheon, 12 o'clock 
“The New America” Dr. Wm. T. Stuchel! 
Afternoon 


J. C. Abel 
Henry Hess 


Committee for 
Ex- 


Exposition of Photographie Arts and Industries 
Coliseum — 1 to 11 p.m. 


Evening — 7 o'clock 





Banquet (informal), to be followed by dancing 


A High Tuition-Fee 


Tue highest tuition-fee ever received at the College 
of Photography, Effingham, IIl., was paid, recently, by 
Mr. Francisco Arrieta Vizcaino, of Guadalajara, Mex- 
ico, who enrolled for the Three-Color Course. As the 
Mexican dollar, at the present time, is worth only four 
cents in United States currency, the cost of his en- 
rolment, in the money of his own country, amounted to 
$5,500! 


Practical Lessons in Photography 


Our readers, whether professional or amateur, will 
derive much benefit from our account — necessarily 
brief — printed elsewhere in this issue, of the demon- 
strations made at the annual convention of the Profes- 
sional Photographers’ Society of New York, held on 
February 29, March 1 and 2. The men who presented 
these object-lessons are craftsmen who hold a high 
position in their profession, and though their remarks 
are given in a succinct form, they will provide food for 
serious reflection and thought, as well as emulation to 
many a serious worker. Both the technical and busi- 
ness-aspects of professional photography were treated. 
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Photographers’ Association of America 


Tue thirty-sixth annual convention of the P. A. of A. 
will be held in the Wigmore Coliseum, Cleveland, 
Ohio, the week of July 24. In view of a general demand 
from photographers in all sections of the country for 
information and suggestions showing how to make the 
business more successful from a financial standpoint, 
the Executive Board of the P. A. of A. decided to make 
the program of the Cleveland Convention full of busi- 
ness from beginning to end. 

The first requisite of a successful business is service 
— satisfaction to the patron in every particular, to 
which end the photographer should be helped to make 
better pictures. With this purpose in view there will 
be the usual exhibition of pictures, for which every 
member of the association is invited to send prints. 

The exhibits will be judged and rated by three com- 
petent judges (selected by a postal vote of the member- 
ship). Rating-cards with criticisms will be mailed to 
each member after the convention. 

Professor Edward Lake, instructor of art at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, will lecture on “ Art-Principles as 
Applied to Photography.’ Those who heard Professor 
Lake last year will remember that he gave a very com- 
prehensive and instructive talk, and his message this 
year will be even more helpful. 

L. B. Jones, of the Eastman Kodak Company, will 
lecture on “Studio-Advertising.”” There is no man in 
the country better qualified to tell the photographer 
how to advertise his studio and his business, and how 
not to do it, than Mr. Jones. 

Tim Thrift, of the Multigraph Company, will give us 
some timely suggestions in his lecture on “ Direct-by- 
Mail Advertising.” 

C. H. Claudy, the well-known writer and lecturer on 
interesting photographic subjects, will use for his sub- 
ject, “The Photographer as a Business-Man.” 

Anderson Pace, of the Produce Terminal Exchange, 
Chicago, will talk on “Personality in Business.” 

W. H. Bass, of Indianapolis, one of the most success- 
ful commercial photographers in the country, will talk 
on “Building a Business.” This lecture is more par- 
ticularly for the commercial men. 

Then there will be a query-box and symposium led 
by “Billy Sunday”’ Agler, which is sure to be lively, in- 
teresting and instructive. If you are one of the timid 
ones who cannot talk in public you may write it and 
put it in the box. This will be one of the most instructive 
and helpful numbers of the program. 

The formal demonstrations will be by Pearl Grace 
Loehr, of New York, and Edward H. Weston, of Trop- 
ico, Cal. With her regular assistant, Miss Loehr will 
show us how she makes the beautiful home-portraits 
which have made her work so popular. Mr. Weston 
specializes in pictorial portraiture, which has won for 
him honors and admiration both here and abroad. 

We have all admired the beautiful pictures of women 
and children, made in the gardens and on the lawns, 
by Clifford Norton. Mr. Norton has consented to make 
some sittings in one of the parks of Cleveland some 
afternoon during the convention. 

Mr. Heiser, one of the successful commercial pho- 
tographers, will demonstrate how he handles objects 
that are particularly difficult to photograph. This 
demonstration, particularly instructive to the com- 
mercial men, will interest everybody. 

One hour each morning will be spent under the light 
with several of the best-known camera-men. Each man 
will show some stunt that he has found helpful in his 
every-day negative-making. Their names will be 
announced later. 

A background-expert and colorist will be kept busy 





working-in backgrounds on negatives and prints by 
hand and with the air-brush. The demonstration will 
be informal, and members are expected to ask questions. 

Receptionists will be on hand to show how to sell 
pictures, how to show proofs, increase orders and how 
to get from every sitting you make as large an order as 
it should produce. 

The manufacturers and dealers have never had such 
facilities to make an impressive show as at the Coliseum. 
There are 65,000 square feet of floor-space all on one 
floor. The entrance is directly in the center of the build- 
ing, so there will be no choice of space. 

Among the entertainments planned, the manufac- 
turers and dealers — who entertain us so royally each 
year — are going to take us to Cedar Point for a day’s 
outing. Cedar Point, the “Atlantic City of the West,” 
is about four hours from Cleveland by boat, or one and 
a half hours by rail. 

The above is an outline of what the Executive Board 
has planned. More detailed information will follow. If 
this program appeals to you, get busy on your picture- 
exhibit, begin to save your dimes and arrange to be in 
Cleveland from July 24 to 29 inclusive. Everybody will 
be welcome. 

L. A. Dozer, President. 
Bucyrus, Ohio, March 3, 1916. 


A Substitute for Platinum 


Ir is reported that on January 28 Dr. William B. 
Phillips, President of the State School of Mines, an- 
nounced at the Denver Chamber of Commerce that in 
tungsten and molybdenum a substitute for platinum 
had been found in Colorado. Dr. Phillips stated that 
samples of these minerals were being received almost 
daily, and that the finding of a platinum substitute was 
especially timely because the price of platinum had gone 
up to $130 an ounce with none to be had. 


Efficiency-Test for Photography-Students 


As a means to increase efficiency among the stu- 
dents of the Illinois College of Photography, President 
Bissell inaugurated a test whereby each one was re- 
quested to hand in a schedule of his time for the week. 
The prize was given to Mr. W. Thorne Henderson, 
star basket-ball player, of West Liberty, Iowa, who 
divided the 168 hours of the week as follows: 


NIG nr aaeetwn ha weetioowe ae ee 65} hours 
IE ee Oe Ee putaieaa 12 hours 
College attendance and work ...... 32} hours 
PI 5554045 ceawseneeaeeey x 30 ~=hours 
RNS Siphon cc Gh atin ce eee tabs 25 hours 


3 hours 


168 


hours 


Royal Photographic Society 


At the recent annual meeting of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society Mr. John H. Gear, the well-known ex- 
ponent of the oil-process, and a teacher of photography, 
was elected president, much as the great majority of 
members regretted at this time to lose the former in- 
cumbent, Mr. Furley Lewis, who was not a candidate 
for reélection, yet whose striking personality has given 
to the proceedings of the society a lightness and pic- 
turesqueness which have proved exceedingly refreshing 
in this critical period. The Duke of Newcastle and 
Dr. Atkin Swan were elected vice-presidents, and the 
newcomers to the Council were Mr. F. C. Boyes, Dr. 
G. H. Rodman and Captain Owen Wheeler. 
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Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 


Tue twenty-sixth annual exhibition of the Depart- 
ment of Photography of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences will open on Thursday evening, April 27, 
and continue until May 21. 

The Department is fortunate to have been able to 
obtain the Tissot Gallery of the Brooklyn Museum, on 
the Eastern Parkway, a better gallery and in a more 
central location than has been possible in the past. 
The exhibition will be open to the public daily from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.M., on Sunday afternoons from 2 to 6 
and on Thursday evenings from 8 to 10. 

As there is ample room this year to accommodate 
exhibition-prints, it has been decided to make this a 
noteworthy anniversary, and, breaking with former 
custom, which required absolutely new pictures, to give 
this exhibition the character of a review of the work 
that has been done by the studio and Department-mem- 
bers. This will give the public a better idea of the really 
excellent and serious work that is being done in Brook- 
lyn, as each exhibitor will have the opportunity to pre- 
sent a number of examples of his best work of several 
years, instead of being limited to the work of the past 
twelvemonth. ‘In addition, the Department will make 
this an opportunity to return many past courtesies by 
inviting some well-known workers to exhibit who are 
not members. 

In order to prevent too great congestion of the gal- 
leries and hanging-space, Department-members will be 
limited to six pictures, and invited exhibitors, non- 
members, tothree. To assure uniformity of presentation 
and unity in the exhibition, the pictures are to be 
mounted on standard-size mounts of a uniform, light 
tone, and shown under glass without frames. A private 
view and reception will take place on the opening night, 
when the members will entertain the usual large number 
of guests. 

As there are workers of marked individuality in the 
Department, a strong and interesting exhibition is as- 
sured. It is fortunate that so excellent a gallery has 
been obtained, for these workers have suffered in the 
past from a lack of opportunity to show their work to 
other than a limited circle in their own city, and conse- 
quently they are not as well known there as the quality 
of their work deserves. As the Department has always 
aimed at the development of its newer members, feeling 
that group-work is more valuable than direct teaching, 
the exhibition will doubtless disclose a number of new 
workers, and should serve to attract outsiders to mem- 
bership in that remarkable organization — the Brook- 
lyn Institute. 


A Substitute for Opal 


AN emulsion of a pure white character, which can 
be poured upon glass to form a substitute for opal, 
can be made by means of zinc oxide and gelatine. 
There are formule which describe the making of such 
an emulsion with barium sulphate; but this is not satis- 
factory, as, although the sulphate is itself a dense white 
opaque powder, it appears to form a kind of solution 
in gelatine, and as it dries it loses a great deal of its 
opacity. , 

Zine oxide is obtainable commercially, and for this 
purpose half an ounce of it may be ground up into a 
smooth thick cream with a mixture of two parts of 
water with one of glycerine. 

Half an ounce of any ordinary gelatine is left soaking 
ir four ounces of cold water until quite soft, and is then 
dissolved in the water by standing the vessel containing 
it in a basin of hot water. The zinc oxide mixture may 
also be heated in the same way, and then stirred into 


the gelatine. When the two are thoroughly incorpo- 
rated the white creamy emulsion is strained through a 
couple of thicknesses of fine muslin, and is ready for 
coating onto the glass. 

For this operation a leveling-stand is a necessity, 
It may be made of a piece of plate glass, or a slate or 
marble slab, supported on three wooden wedges until its 
upper surface is exactly level. It is a convenience to 
wind thin string around it about an inch apart, so as to 
keep the glass plates from touching the surface of the 
slab, to which they might adhere if any of the gelatine 
had been spilt on the back of them. In any case the 
strings, which must not cross each other on the top side 
of the slab, or the glasses will no longer be level, also 
make it easier to pick up the glasses. 

The gelatine emulsion is strained into a vessel with 
a lip, and a pool of it is then poured onto the glass, 
which is tilted until the mixture flows all over it, and 
is placed on the leveling-slab to set. When set, the 
glass can be stood on edge, away from dust, for the 
coating to dry. 

Any one unaccustomed to handling gelatine solu- 
tions will find the operations are much easier if atten- 
tion is given to keeping the mixture warm. It should 
never be put into a cold vessel; the funnel used in filter- 
ing it should be put into hot water for a few moments, 
the muslin wetted in hot water and squeezed out and 
the glasses warmed before coating them. 

If there is any difficulty in working as just described, 
the coating may be done by putting the glass on the 
slab, then pouring on the mixture and guiding it over 
the plate with a glass rod. 

E. Leaee, in Photography and Focus. 


Hydroquinone Without Metol 


Now that Metol and similar substitute developers 
cannot be obtained in the open market, the Eastman 
Kodak Research Laboratory has taken up the matter 
of using hydroquinone alone for development-papers. 
Whereas there is no hope of early relief so far as Metol 
substitutes are concerned, hydroquinone is being manu- 
factured in the United States in increasing quantities 
with good prospect that the supply will keep pace with 
the demand. It has been found that hydroquinone 
provides a satisfactory agent for all development- 
papers when the proportions of scdas and bromide are 
right. The formula recommended for Artura Iris 
follows: 


STOEL EEE 
IID soos coos cnc visies es 100 grains 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ......... 200 grains 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous ........ 3} ounces 


Dissolve chemicals in the order given 


Add one drop of a saturated solution of potassium 
bromide to each ounce of the above developer. 

For Azo, Artura Carbon Black, Carbon Green, Non- 
Curling and Chloride, also for Velox or Eastman Per- 
manent Bromide papers used for commercial work or 
amateur finishing, the same developer may be used by 
adding one drop of a saturated solution of potassium 
bromide to each three ounces of developer. 

At the proper temperature of 68 to 70 degrees Artura 
and Velox images have the appearance of overtiming 
at the beginning of development, but will clear and 
build up as development goes on. 


“< 


Tue invention of photography has revolutionized 
art as railroads have revolutionized indus'ry. 
Alfred Stevens. 
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Eliminating Foreign Words in Germany 


Tuts question has received a great deal of discussion 
in Germany during the past eighteen months, and has 
been treated in many cases with more zeal than judg- 
ment. Prof. Dr. Paul Hildebrandt considers the mat- 
ter from a common-sense standpoint in an article in the 
Vossische Zeitung, from which we make the following 
extracts: 

“‘Each idiom is the expression of the civilization of 
a people. This, however, is doubtless the continuation 
of older civilizations. Thus our language is rooted in 
the old Greek, Roman and other civilizations, and we 
‘-annot do without words borrowed from them, espe- 
cially in the sciences. These borrowed words, although 
originating in foreign languages, do not injure or 
change the character of our tongue. In so far as they 
still retain their foreign form they should be German- 
ized. That is the idea expressed by Hans Delbriick in 
his pamphlet Die Sprachvereinigung: First Bismarck 
und Heinrich von Trietschke (‘Language-Unification: 
Prince Bismarck and Henry von Trietschke’). Only 
in this way can we be sure that the wealth of words 
which comes to us from foreign sources shall be assimi- 
lated, enriching our language, our world of ideas and 
our civilization. The capacity of the German language 
to absorb and digest such foreign ingredients is an indi- 
vation of its strength, in which we should rejoice in- 
stead of condemning it.” 

Both Hildebrandt and Delbriick protest strongly 
against the position that only that should be consid- 
ered as genuine German which avoids the use of foreign 
words. This amalgamation with the political question 
is as absurd as the demand that neither English nor 
French shall be taught in our schools any more because 
we are waging war with England and France; but it 
is bad that the authorities should also be baited into 
the driving out of foreign words. The language of the 
people, however, cannot be made by the police. 

Hitherto we have conquered our enemies because we 
have adopted from their civilization that which would 
tend to enrich and ennoble our own. If in the future 
we reject the culture and linguistic accretions of for- 
eigners, the result would be an impoverishment of our 
own culture and speech. Our civilization and our lan- 





WHERE IS THIS PLACE’ 





guage have demonstrated their strength. Let us allow 
them room for free development, and teach the people 
how to use that strength, but not by the arbitrary ex- 
clusion of foreign terms. It would be doing Germany 
an ill service to build a Chinese wall around her civil- 
ization or her language. Delbriick’s brochure, which 
has developed and established this view more fully, is 
therefore to be welcomed with satisfaction. 
Photographische Industrie. 


Errata 


Two unfortunate errors crept into the article en- 
titled ‘‘ Fixing-Baths Up to Date,” by E. J. Wall, 
F. R. P. S., in the March issue. The eighth line of page 
122 should read: “‘but if we take 50 ces. (1} ounces) of 
the above —” This makes the formula correspond to 
the conclusive statement in the last paragraph of 
page 125. 





Where Is This Place? 


InasmMucH as the maker of the print below challenges 
the editors of PHoro-Era to identify this ‘‘island”— 
and we do not hesitate to admit our inability to com- 
ply — we consider it equally fair to ask our readers to 
send us their answer to the above query. To every per- 
son who sends us a correct reply — except, of course, 
anybody who lives in or near the place — the Publisher 
will send PHoto-Era for one year, beginning with Jan- 
uary, 1916, the offer being open until June 1, 1916. 








Copyright of Photographs 


THE copyright law is different from what it was sev- 
eral years ago, and, although couched in complicated 
terms, is quite simple. 

There are two forms of registration — one for photo- 
graphs that are to be published, which requires that two 
copies of the photograph accompany the application; 
and one for photographs that are not to be published, and 
which requires but one copy. If a certificate of copy- 
right is desired, a fee (in the form of money-order) of 
$1 must be sent, the receipt of which will be ac- 
knowledged by the Register of Copyrights. Nev- 
ertheless, after a photo- 
graph has been registered 
without the certificate, 
the latter may be ob- 
tained at any time later 
by sending in 50 cents 
additional, also in the 
form of a money-order, 
as cheques, of any kind, 
are not accepted by the 
government. In any case, 
10 cents additional must 
be sent for the necessary 
documentary stamp. Ap- 
plication-blanks, to suit 
every case, may be ob- 
tained from the post- 
master or from Washing- 
ton, and all matter re- 
lating to copyrights is to 
be addressed to the Reg- 
ister of Copyrights, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Some of 
the many benefits result- 
ing from copyright by 
professional workers are 
mentioned in another 
item, on page 198. 
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Third Annual Pittsburgh Salon 


Tue Photographic Section of the Academy of Science 
and Art, Pittsburgh, Pa., opened the Third Annual 
Salon, of 299 prints of splendid quality, making one of 
the best, if not the best, exhibitions of national photo- 
graphic art ever held in this city. Uniformity of exccl- 
lence, absence of contributions dependent on the bizarre 
to attract, and of monotonous themes presented so 
much at other exhibitions make this one a delight to 
the layman and the connoisseur. 

As a printing-medium, gum seems to be growing in 
favor, the quality of the exhibits justifying the choice, 
though in a few cases the amount of brush or other work 
has destroyed the photographic quality too much. 
Other processes are represented in about the usual ratio. 

The use of soft-focus lenses, either to produce results 
directly or as an accessory in copying or enlarging to 
produce the finished results, is now almost universal. 
I believe that this exhibit shows that the proper use 
of diffused focus is better understood than hereto- 
fore, and that the diffused-focus lens has been im- 
proved to overcome the defects that were so apparent 
in pictures made with the earlier forms of this lens. 

California particularly, and the Pacific Coast, have 
a large representation, about seventy prints in all, of 
which, as might be expected, the Exposition or some 
feature of it is a frequent motif. 

Naturally Pittsburgh artists are well represented, 
thirty-four prints in all being credited to them. N. S. 
Woolridge and Reuben Miller, Jr., have a number of 
landscapes and evening-effects of a high standard of 
excellence. Nunya Seldez is represented by six carbons 
showing strength and versatility. “‘Head of a Bedouin” 
fills the picture-space well with the lights properly dis- 
tributed; “Before a Bath” is a nude that does not 
evade the issue by excessive diffusion or sheltering 
shadow, and yet is delicate enough to please the most 
conservative. J. L. Phillips has only one print, “ After 
a Storm in the Rockies,” but it is a well-composed por- 
trayal of the conditions expected, without the exag- 
gerated darkness used so often to give the impression. 
Thomas Hartley’s “Autumn Haze” is a nice delinea- 
tion of country-landscape with the atmospheric quality 
indicated by the title truly rendered. 

Our well-known exhibitors are nearly all represented 
by work of distinction. Goldensky shows five prints; a 
portrait of a violinist is a fine composition, with every 
touch of light from the head to the outstretched hand 
in the proper strength and place. A nude in red chalk 
we should rather see in another color. W. A. Hudson 
shows four multiple gums, of which “The Old Altar” 
pleases the best. Dr. E. O. Jellinck, of San Francisco, 
has a number of night-effects of architectural beauties 
of the Exposition showing fine craftsmanship. T. W. 
Kilmer’s “Along the East River” is an example of 
good composition, and shows a proficiency in the use 
of the diffused-focus lens in keeping a certain amount 
of life in a low-keyed landscape. MacNaughtan’s ex- 
hibit contains only one landscape in his masterly style, 
with which PHoto-Era readers are familiar. His 
“Mennonite Maid” and a study of a head lose nothing 
by comparison with his other work. A. P. Milne’s 
“Morning-Sunshine”’ is a dainty little breakfast-scene 
with the spirit of morning-light worked into the pic- 
ture. Resembling this a little in the quality of the 
diffusion is W. B. Hollister’s “‘Clay-Modeling.” ‘The 
White Hat,” by the same artist, is an admirable study 
if nothing else. Forman Hanna exhibits, with soft, 
melting shadows, a bit of snow in contrast to some 
others of dusty Arizona. John W. Gillies’s “The Gull” 
is a particularly striking carbon showing a solitary gull 
in a cloud-filled sky over the city, the bird dominating 





the whole composition. Louis Goetz is the author of a 
small platinum entitled “The Dancer,’ a draped 
dancing figure emerging from a shadowy wood; poise 
and placing of the figure and detail through the shadow 
of the forest make it one of the gems of the collection. 
Rudolf Eickemeyer has one woodscape of great beauty, 
and detail in plenty without being distracting. C. H 
Christiansen contributes several carbons with whose 
beauty we are familiar through their publication — 
*Water-Lilies,” with their ivory brilliance, being a de- 
light to the eye. “‘Christmas-Eve,”’ by Wm. S. Bailey, 
is dramatic and good work. Karl Struss is represented 
by four beautiful carbons, one being his well-known 
interior of the Pennsylvania Station, New York, a 
wonderfully good example of skill in composition and 
technique. John Garo exhibits a portrait of a quality 
one would expect from this talented man. W. H. 
Porterfield has, among other prints, “The Evening 
Star,” a blue carbon, evincing his liking for pictorial 
proportions; the sky, the star and the earth are each 
big enough and just strong enough to create the whole. 
Dr. D. J. Ruzicka is well represented with five prints, 
one a favorite theme — a sunny landscape in Central 
Park, with figures well placed — and a street-scene at 
the New York Public Library. 


Success and Fame through Color-Photography 


THERE is, perhaps, no better demonstration of the 
success with which an amateur photographer can 
profit by his ability and resourcefulness than the form 
of publicity now being given to the Northwest by two 
amateur camerists — Henry Berger, Jr., and Frank 
Ives Jones, both of Portland, Ore. These two young 
men are touring the country under the auspices of the 
Rotary Club, Chamber of Commerce and the Ad Club, 
of Portland, giving illustrated lectures on the scenic 
beauties of Oregon and Washington, including Crater 
Lake National Park, the Columbia River Highway and 
Rainier National Park, not omitting the splendid cities 
of Portland, Tacoma and Seattle. Over 200 lantern- 
slides, made by direct color-photography, are shown, 
thus presenting the natural color-schemes, in all their 
beauty, variety and fidelity, of the great glaciers, for- 
ests, waterfalls, snow-capped mountains, sunsets and 
flora — all forming a galaxy of wonders that merits the 
designation “The Switzerland of America.” 

Messrs. Berger and Jones — the former the lecturer, 
the latter the lanternist — are giving the entertain- 
ment, gratuitously, before universities, art-institutions, 
chambers of commerce, civic clubs, photographic soci- 
eties — wherever it will arouse genuine and representa- 
tive interest. It was given February 28 before the Bos- 
ton City Club, in the presence of a large and distin- 
guished audience, and elicited tremendous enthusiasm. 

This form of publicity is the most effective that can 
be imagined, profitable alike to the localities thus ad- 
vertised and the two traveling demonstrators. It is 
simply utilizing photography as the most convincing 
means of information — bringing before the eyes of the 
public irrefutable evidence of existing facts, for seeing is 
believing. PHoto-Era, as long ago as 1910, urged 
amateurs of ability to turn their attention to civic im- 
provement, city-planning and local publicity by means 
of the camera. Some did it in a half-hearted sort of a 
way, and little came of it. Mr. Berger and Mr. Jones 
saw their opportunity, said nothing and quietly pro- 
duced their material — original photographs, and from 
these, lantern-slides by direct color-photography. No 
hand-colored work for them! With such persuasive 
material as this they found it easy to acquire recogni- 
tion and success. Who will follow this good example? 
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Photograms of the Year 1915 is out at last. Probably, 
if the true story of the difficulties of publication could 
be written, it would make quite an interesting article. 
Paper of the right sort has become scarce and promises 
to become even scarcer, while the printers in this time 
of stress and strife have other work allotted to them 
beyond the careful and sympathetic reproduction of 
the year’s photographic work. But all obstacles have 
been surmounted, and we have Photograms for 1915 
in the same familiar size and binding to which Mr. 
Mortimer (the present editor) has accustomed us dur- 
ing the last few years. The reproductions are as good 
as ever, and that is saying a great deal. They are all 
printed either in warm black or sepia on a cream- 
tinted paper, and a large percentage are full-page. The 
selection of pictures is most varied. There is work re- 
produced from all parts of the world, with of course the 
exception of Germany and Austria; and it is inci- 
dentally somewhat curious how little the strong, bold 
subjects that we used to get from those countries are 
missed. The gap has been filled by work from other 
nations that have assimilated the teaching of the 
Teuton school, and have modified and, in some cases, 
perhaps improved on it. The war itself seems to have 
had singularly little effect on the subjects chosen, and 
the photographer of fifty years hence, when looking 
through that almost antique volume, Photograms for 
1915, will find little in the pictures to tell him that they 
were taken in the year of the greatest war. But present- 
day fighting does not easily lend itself to pictorial 
treatment, even if the authorities were willing, and it is 
doubtful whether photography will have any war 
masterpieces to show when hostilities cease, except in 
the way of appalling records of devastation, and mar- 
velous examples of the development of X-ray work, 
telephotography, and survey-photographs from air- 
craft. 

It is not our purpose to criticize individual pictures 
reproduced, but we cannot refrain from a mention of 
M. Robert Demachy’s “Behind the Scenes,” which 
alone is worth the price of the volume, being the last 
word and the newest development in a long series of 
studies of the ballet-girl by this noted French master. 
The original, an oil-transfer, was exhibited at the 
London Salon last autumn, and the beautiful repro- 
duction has retained much of its charm and quality. 
We have been comparing it with a very old gum- 
print of a similar subject that hangs on our walls, made 
by M. Demachy many years ago, and the distance he 
has traveled in the interval is simply astounding. The 
suavity and perfection of this latest example of his work 
is delightful, and from most points of view it is not too 
much to say that it is the picture of the year. 

It may be of interest to note that twenty of the re- 
productions are from pictures whose authors live 
across the Atlantic. 

As to the letterpress, the editor writes the first 
article in the book, on “The Year’s Work,” and 
amongst many items of interest and information points 
out that a considerable number of successful amateurs 
have joined the ranks of professionals, notably Bertram 
Park (late secretary of the Salon), Malcolm Arbuthnot, 
Hugh Cecil and Walter Bennington; but probably 
owing to her not exhibiting this year he missed Mrs. 
Neilson, an American lady who is running a successful 


studio for pictorial photography in Bond Street, Lon- 
don, and to whose work we shall refer again in this 
letter. Mr. F. C. Tilney, whose capabilities for sound 
and constructive criticism are undoubted, has some 
illuminating notes entitled ‘‘Observations on some 
Pictures of the Year,” and Mr. Antony Guest discourses 
on “Nature and Art in Photography.” Mr. W. R. 
Bland, who is responsible for “The Vicissitudes of 
Photography,” contributes a humorous discourse on 
the weaknesses of photographers, tracing their pitfalls 
from the earliest days. There are also articles on pic- 
torial photography in Canada (H. Mortimer Lamb), 
Australia (Walter Burke), the United States (W. H. 
Porterfield), Japan (H. Yahagi), Scandinavia (H. B. 
Goodwin) and Holland (F. L. Verster). 

The second number of Snapshots, the official organ 
of the Snapshots-from-Home-Movement, tells of the 
progress of the scheme. Both Australia and South 
Africa have taken it up, and are now sending to their 
soldiers, at the various fronts, pictures of their rela- 
tions. The Y. M. C. A. in Canada is also moving in the 
matter, and it looks as if the undertaking would de- 
velop along imperial lines, and be all-embracing as far 
as the British Empire is concerned. 

In the same number of this magazine, so unique and 
full of human interest, we read of the difficulties that 
present themselves in proscribed areas to the helpers 
who are getting photographs for the soldiers. It would 
hardly be thought that snapshots from home, taken in 
little back-yards and best front-parlors, can be of any 
use to the enemy. But the regulations for certain dis- 
tricts are quite clear that no cameras must be carried 
in the streets, and the only way to get over the diffi- 
culty in some towns has been for workers to invite the 
sitters to their own homes. One large industrial town 
in the north of England has very happily made a nota- 
ble exception in favor of the Snapshots-from-Home- 
League, and members are permitted to carry cameras 
when engaged in their unselfish and pleasure-pro- 
ducing work. 

In the Photographic Salon of 1914 we had been struck 
by the work of an exhibitor who signed herself Marion 
Neilson, and were disappointed not to see her work 
again on the walls at the last exhibition. It is so inter- 
esting to follow up clever workers. Sometimes they 
disappoint us by overdoing just that individual feature 
which had made their work attractive, or they simply 
fizzle out; but somehow we had a very safe feeling 
about Marion Neilson, and were very confident her work 
would grow in interest. We had heard rumors that this 
lady had opened a studio somewhere in London, and 
last week, when sauntering down Bond Street, we no- 
ticed her name. “Plucky Mrs. Neilson,” we said to 
ourselves, as we went up her stairs, “‘to set up a studio 
in the very heart of London and do professional pho- 
tography in a war-year.” 

It seemed, however, as if she had dared fate to some 
purpose, for she was engaged three or four deep, and we 
had to content ourselves with talking to what appeared 
to be either her husband or her brother, for as he re- 
ferred to her as “Mrs. Neilson,” in the American 
fashion, we were left in doubt. We heard some inter- 
esting facts about her: of her art-training, of their 
studio in San Francisco, the fire, and now this work in 
London, which had kept her too busy to send to the 
London Salon last time. He also showed us some 
fascinating examples of Mrs. Neilson’s color-prints 
which are made by engraving from the portraits and 
printing in colors. They were certainly beautiful; but 
this work calls for exceptional gifts, to which patience 
and a capacity for taking pains belong, as well as the 
more brilliant ones of talent and skill. 
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The Platinotype Paper Shortage 


THE various “Imperial Orders” of the warring na- 
tions abroad commandeering all stocks of platinum for 
government use has seriously affected the manufacture 
of platinum paper. Russia, whence comes fully 95 per- 
cent of the platinum-supply of the world, started the 
edict to prevent the metal being sold into Germany. 
The German order quickly followed as a matter of 
necessity, the English chiefly because of transportation 
difficulties. The Russian Government now supplies 
only the various Allied governments which have re- 
fused permission to photographers, manufacturers of 
dental and other supplies in which platinum enters, to 
use the metal. 

The Platinotype Company, London, makers of the 
well-known paper for which Willis & Clements, Phila- 
delphia, are the American agents, at once applied for 
a permit to continue the use of platinum for coating 
papers; but at present the British Government is ma- 
king no exceptions to the order, as it is still doubtful 
that there will be any considerable amount of the 
metal available for other than military requirements. 

Meantime, regular users of Platinotype paper are 
urged to try another production of The Platinotype 
Company; viz., Japine Silver, a non-curling, vellum- 
surface printing-out paper on which any color can be 
obtained from light brown to warm black. It offers an 
especially simple and inexpensive process giving 
brilliant sepia tones. Japine Silver is a rather rapid 
printing-out paper, toned and fixed the same as other 
printing-out silver papers, only there is a “Special 
Toner.” 


German Industrial Claims in Hostile Countries 


TuHE comprehensiveness of the share of German ine 
dustry in foreign commerce, amounting in some cases 
to over fifty percent of the entire production, is well 
known, says Photographische Industrie. When this 
active export business stopped, at the beginning of the 
war, it was inevitable that there should be numerous 
claims held by German manufacturers against cus- 
tomers in the hostile countries, and all the more be- 
cause long credit had been given in many cases. The 
property represented by these claims has been seized 
with the object of using it as a forfeit in future peace- 
negotiations. If the German government should act in 
the same manner, it is clear that property of its citizens 
in those countries would be found much greater than 
in the reverse case. Besides, when the seizures come to 
be mutually revoked, there is no security that German 
property in those countries will then be obtainable. It 
is therefore understandable why inquiries have been 
increasing lately as to the way in which security might 
be made possible in order to protect German industry 
from serious loss. A noteworthy proposition was re- 
cently made in the Kélnische Zeitung, which laid upon 
the governments of hostile countries the responsibility 
for the collection of claims due to manufacturers. Of 
course, only such claims as had accrued before the out- 
break of the war could be considered, and those govern- 
ments could be held to further responsibility only when 
a debtor in a hostile country, during or as a result of 
the war, falls into necessitous circumstances. On the 
other hand, it is to be assumed that every debtor in 





those countries who is able to make payment will, 
taking into consideration the pressure of his govern- 
ment, after the war, fulfil his obligations. It is certainly 
to be desired in the interests of German industry that 
there should be unanimity among the manufacturers 
in regard to the mode of procedure, in order that the 
government may be able to decide upon a proper 
course. Another important question is, how are the 
claims of German manufacturers to be collected in 
those districts already occupied by German troops? 


Retail vs. Mail-Order Business 


Tue fact that certain firms are doing a large and 
prosperous mail-order business does not deter T. W. 
McAllister, in The Outlook for March 8, 1916, from 
showing up its deficiencies and presenting the superior 
advantages offered by the system of distribution 
through the retail-merchant. This explanation, a 
truthful statement by Mr. McAllister, in which he 
concedes certain points in favor of the mail-order busi- 
ness, should be read carefully by every dealer in photo- 
graphic supplies, as well as by every consumer and 
prospective purchaser of a camera or a lens. 

Says the writer: “The great manufacturers who pro- 
duce the articles in which the people have confidence, 
which they want and demand, have long recognized 
these facts. With few exceptions they steadfastly refuse 
to sell through the mail-order houses, and market their 
wares only through the retail-merchant. They recognize 
the fact that the service which the merchant gives is 
well worth the price which he must exact.” 


Accidents in Munition-Factories 


AccorDING to experience, most accidents occur to 
new beginners; i. e., inexperienced operatives, on 
presses, stamping-machines, etc. Foremen should see 
that such operatives do not begin work until they are 
fully instructed regarding the working of the machines 
and the protective appliances attached to them. The 
foreman must also be sure that the workman or woman 
clearly understands the explanations and instructions 
given. He should, moreover, satisfy himself that the 
machines and protective appliances are in good order, 
and he must strictly warn all operatives to stop work 
instantly the moment the machine or protective appa- 
ratus fails to work properly. It is advisable that the 
proprietors demand that their foremen sign a proper 
guaranty pledging themselves to a strict observance of 
the above rules as well as general instructions for the pre- 
vention of accidents issued by trade-associations. Such 
a guaranty would increase the foremen’s feeling of re- 
sponsibility. In large workshops it is also desirable 
that all operatives receive personally adequate written 
or printed instructions, and that on accepting employ- 
ment in a workshop they sign an agreement not to be- 
gin work on any machine until permitted todo so by the 
foreman or overseer. The proprietors have a lively in- 
terest in that there shall be the smallest possible num- 
ber of accidents, and should always keep in mind that 
the total cost of the trade-association to which they be- 
long (and this in addition to the cost of management), 
and especially the funds to pay for accidents, should 
be covered by yearly assessments paid exclusively by 
the proprietors.—Photographische Industrie. 
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